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LAW AND CHRISTIAN 
MORALS IN THE LIBERAL 
SOCIETY 
Should Suicide be a Crime? 

By NORMAN ST JOHN-STEVAS' 


HE right relationship that should exist between law and 

morals is one that is being increasingly discussed at the 

present time. The problem has been rendered acute by the 
necessity of the formation by society of a legal policy in relation to 
a number of controverted moral issues. Should homosexual acts 
taking place in private between consenting adults be subject to the 
criminal law? Should artificial insemination of a wife or a single 
woman by a third-party donor be made a crime? Should euthan- 
asia be countenanced by law? Should suicide and attempted 
suicide continue to be crimes? These questions cannot be answered, 
least of all by the Catholic, unless the principles of morality and 
jurisprudence, on which practical judgements must be based, are 
first adequately and clearly formulated. 

That there is some relationship between law and morals, and 
especially between the criminal law and morals, would, I imagine, 
be generally conceded. For society to inflict pain on a human 
person, by corporal punishment, fine, or deprivation of liberty, 
requires some moral justification. Hence it is that all serious crimes 
are also moral offences. That the spheres of morality and the 
criminal law, although overlapping, are distinct would also secure 
universal assent in contemporary society. The man who limited 
himself to the minimum moral requirements laid down by the 
law would not be the good man of the Western and Christian tra- 
dition. Law enforces only those standards of moral behaviour in- 
dispensable for community existence; morality has no such prag- 
matic limitation, but calls for conformity with the ideal. The law 


1 Dr St John-Stevas is the author of a study of the relationship between law and 
morals, Life, Death and the Law: A Christian Approach, which will be published next year 
by Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
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is primarily concerned with external conduct; morality certainly 
has behaviour for its subject matter, but is concerned intimately 
with the mind and the heart. 

Can, then, a criterion be found which will delimit the spheres 
of operation of these two agencies? In his treatise on law St 
Thomas Aquinas found the distinguishing characteristic of law in 
its ordination to the common good." Every law exists for the benefit 
of the community as a whole rather than for the good of the indi- 
vidual as such. But how does one define the common good? 

In its report, the Wolfenden Committee put forward a some- 
what restricted definition. The function of the criminal law, it 
stated, 


is to preserve public order and decency, to protect the citizen from 
what is offensive or injurious, and to provide sufficient safeguards 
against exploitation and corruption of others, particularly those 
who are specially vulnerable because they are young, weak in body 
or mind, inexperienced, or in a state of special physical, official or 
economic dependence. It is not, in our view, the function of the law 
to intervene in the private lives of citizens, or to seek to enforce any 
particular pattern of behaviour, further than is necessary to carry 
out the purposes we have outlined. 


The definition put forward by the Catholic advisory committee 
to the Wolfenden Commission was even narrower. Having stated 
that the function of the State as defender of the common good was 
to defend society against morally destructive forces the committee 
went on: 


The criterion of what is meant by the public good is to be sought 
in the fact that from a particular mode of conduct there can proceed 
effects morally harmful to the members of the community who do 
not possess the necessary power to resist such influences. Individuals 
whose moral judgement and character are not yet settled are to be 
protected from situations which would impose too severe a strain 
upon them. 


The Catholic committee would thus restrict the law to punish- 
ing immoral actions which corrupt minors, to which the Wolfen- 
den Committee adds the further categories of immoral actions 
‘offensive’ to citizens or subversive of public order. 

As Sir Patrick Devlin has pointed out in his lecture on “The 
Enforcement of Morals’, given before the British Academy last 
year, to accept this definition of the common good would be to 

1 Summa Theologica: ii, 1a, xc and xcvi. 
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exclude the right of the State to punish immoral actions except 
within the most severely circumscribed limits. What of voluntary 
euthanasia? This is forbidden by law, but in the case of a person 
suffering from an incurable and painful disease it is hard to see 
how its application would affect public order or decency or pre- 
sent a threat to minors. A more satisfactory approach was indi- 
cated in a statement of the Archbishop of Westminster in 
December 1957, when he pointed out that while private acts as 
such are outside the scope of the civil law, there are some private 
acts which have public consequences affecting the common godd, 
and these are rightly justiciable. Thus, if the result of removing 
penal sanctions from homosexual conduct in private between 
adults could be shown to be an increase in homosexual conduct in 
general, the State would be within its rights in refusing to with- 
draw the sanctions. Whether this would result was categorized by 
the Archbishop as a question of fact which he did not feel com- 
petent to answer. Sir Patrick Devlin was equally firm in denying 
that it is possible to set theoretical limits to the power of the State 
to legislate against immorality. ‘It is not possible,’ he said, ‘to 
settle in advance exceptions to the general rule or to define in- 
flexibly areas of morality into which the law is in no circumstances 
to be allowed to enter. Society is entitled by means of its laws to 
protect itself from dangers, whether from within or without.’ What 
both the Archbishop and Sir Patrick are emphasizing is that 
’ society has the right to protect by law the community of moral 
_ ideas accepted by its citizens and operative in its institutions, for 
these are an intrinsic part of the comimon good. 

Having conceded the right, instead of excluding it with the 
Wolfenden and Catholic committees, the question still to be 
decided is whether the right should in fact be exercised. This is a 
matter for the practical judgement applying a number of different 
criteria. The legislator first has to consider whether a prohibitory 
law would be effective. If it would not be, then the law is better 
not passed, for its disregard would bring the law in general into 
disrepute. Secondly the legislator must ask whether a prohibitory 
law would lead to worse evils than that it was designed to avoid. As 
the late Pope Pius XII pointed out in his address to the Convention 
of Italian Catholic Jurists in 1953, the duty of repressing moral 
and religious error cannot be an ultimate norm of action, but must 
be subject to higher and more general norms. One such norm is the 
right of the individual to privacy and the importance of preserv- 
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ing the inviolability of the home. Again, laws invading privacy 
may give rise to subsidiary evils such as scope for blackmail and 
bribery. This has particular application to laws penalizing private 
homosexual conduct between adults. In a House of Lords Debate 
of 1954, Lord Jowitt, formerly Lord Chancellor, revealed that 
95 per cent of the blackmail cases coming to his attention as 
Attorney-General arose from homosexuality. Finally, the legislator 
must ask whether criminal punishment is the best means of dealing 
with the problem. Is the best way of dealing with homosexual 
offenders to send them for months or years to prison, an exclusively 
male society? Are those who attempt suicide more likely to be 
cured of this tendency by the help of a psychiatrist or by the 
ministrations of a prison warder? According to the answer given 
to these questions, so should the law be shaped. 

A problem of the first magnitude facing pluralist societies, such 
as England and the United States, is the assessment of what in fact 
are the prevailing moral views in the community. One can, of 
course, look to the law itself, and Mr Richard O’Sullivan has 
devoted considerable scholarship to showing how far common law 
notions have a Christian foundation. But this approach is helpful 
only up to a point. The preservation of a moral judgement in the 
law is no indication that the view is still generally held in society. 
This is especially true of English criminal law, which is an histor- 
ical patchwork, developed in accord with no coherent principle, 
and often little more than a museum of defects. A better guide 
than the letter of the law is the manner and spirit of its enforce- 
ment, and time and again a law out of accord with current moral 
sentiment has been rendered nugatory not by repeal but by non- 
enforcement. The law punishing attempted suicide falls into this 
category. Imprisonment is imposed on only a small minority of 
offenders, an illustration of its rejection by the community, and a 
pointer to its eventual abolition. Sir Patrick Devlin bids us to take 
as our criterion for the moral judgement of society ‘something 
about which any twelve men or women drawn at random might 
after discussion be expected to be unanimous’. This is not especi- 
ally helpful where controversial moral questions are concerned, for 
these are precisely the issues on which society has ceased to have a 
unanimous opinion. He also warns against dismissing expressions 
of disgust as a test of moral sentiment, on the grounds that they are 
indications that the limits of toleration have been reached. These 
expressions may be of some utility in assessing the emotional con- 
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tent of moral opinion, but they cannot, as he seems to suggest, be a 
basis for penal policy in a society which maintains any claim to 
rationality. There are also the dubious aids offered by the sociolo- 
gists and the pollsters. The methods of pollsters are still such a 
matter of acrimonious dispute amongst experts that they cannot 
be taken as a reliable guide to moral values in a community; nor 
are the conclusions offered by Dr Kinsey and others any more 
helpful. Dr Kinsey certainly established that the variations from 
the norm of sexual behaviour in American society were very much 
more widespread than had previously been supposed, but one can 
no more conclude from his findings that people believed such 
aberrations to be right, even if they practised them, than one con- 
clude that because aberrations exist they are therefore right in 
themselves. On this last point, the Catholic will find the Kinsey 
reports no more than somewhat distressing glosses on the Church’s 
doctrine of original sin. Perhaps the best guide to moral opinion, 
apart from the administration of the law, is to be found in a combi- 
nation of opinion from those agencies which are influential in 
forming the views of society, such as the Churches, Parliament, 
professional bodies, and the serious Press. This is a rough-and- 
ready guide, but there appears to be no better. 

This confused state of affairs is inevitable in a society which 
has rejected Christian doctrine and is left with a legacy of Chris- 
tian morals which can only be preserved through the medium of a 
vigorous family and institutional life. The rejection of belief in 
natural law makes it impossible for liberal societies to possess what 
Walter Lippman has called a ‘public philosophy’. The absence of 
a public philosophy is especially baneful for Catholics, for it makes 
it extremely difficult for the Catholic value-system to find any non- 
theological medium by which it can communicate itself. This, 
together with the comparative smallness and poverty of the Cath- 
olic community in England, explains why Catholic moral views 
have so little impact on the national life. The Catholic moral 
system has the merit of being clear-cut, and this precision is 
recognized as meritorious by the non-Catholic. What is not 
welcomed is the Catholic claim that since its morality is not based 
on private theological tenets, but on the natural law, it is binding 
on all men. Indeed, this claim is actively repudiated. Where 
Catholic power is great, as in the United States, the doctrine be- 
comes somewhat more than academic, and causes deep resent- 


ments and civil strife. 
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Natural law doctrine certainly strengthens the Catholic moral 
position, but it has its dangers, in that it can lead to a grossly over- 
simplified approach to moral-juristic problems. An example of 
this is provided by those Catholics in non-Catholic countries who 
maintain that there is a duty to work for laws prohibiting the 
artificial restriction of births, or to defend them where they 
already exist. This is not a question that can be answered by means 
of a logical deduction from a natural law premiss, but the par- 
ticular social situation in the country under consideration must 
first be carefully examined. By the constitutions of both England 
and the United States, Catholics certainly have a right to work for 
the passage of such laws, but whether Catholics would be wise to 
follow such Protestant precedents as the Volstead Act, banning 
the sale of intoxicants in the United States, is open to considerable 
doubt. 

Laws embodying moral precepts are oniy enforceable if they 
are supported by a corresponding moral consensus in the com- 
munity. A law forbidding the sale of contraceptives would be 
effective only if the majority of citizens believed their use to be 
wrongful and possibly not even then. The laws of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts which forbid artificial birth control—the Connecti- 
cut statute penalizing even the use of a contraceptive—were placed 
on the statute book by Protestants, and are now kept there by 
Catholic pressure. These laws are not in fact enforceable, and, 
save for the exclusion of birth-control clinics, are without effect. 
Even here the presence of clinics over the state lines does much to 
neutralize their exclusion from the states themselves. Catholics, 
then, in campaigning for the maintenance of such laws, gain little 
for public morality. They do, however, increase the fear of Cath- 
olicism in the minds of non-Catholics, and increase the likelihood 
that when Protestants visualize the Church the image will not be 
that of a religious body, but of a political power structure. This is 
a high price to pay for the maintenance of ineffectual statutes. The 
argument from natural law is regarded as unconvincing, since 
outside the Catholic Church even those who accept the concept of 
natural law are unable to see that it forbids the artificial limitation 
of conception. While without bearing on the truth or falsity ofthe 
natural law premiss, an almost universal scepticism should be 
treated as relevant when a policy of enforcing the precept by 
means of civil legislation is considered. 

The mission of the Church to persuade society of the rightness 
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of her views is not in question, nor her prophetic role of judging 
and, if necessary, condemning it, but a strong case exists for the 
abandonment of Catholic efforts to secure a total legislative ban 
on contraceptives. Efforts to preserve public morality would be 
more constructive if confined to measures commanding general 
support, such as the banning of the sale of contraceptives from slot 
machines, or the restriction of sales to adults. Catholics might also 
legitimately and prudently oppose laws which in any way commit 
the State to approve or advocate artificial birth control, but 
should limit their activities to securing government neutrality— 
not an ideal objective, but one which recognizes an irreconcilable 
conflict of moral and social views within the community, on which 
compromise must be reached in the interests of civil peace, itself a 
moral value of the highest order. 


A general framework of principle for a Catholic approach to 
legal problems raising moral issues has been sketched out. They 
may be of some service in reaching an answer to the most recently 
raised question, whether suicide should continue to be a crime.! 


Suicide in England is a grave social problem. In 1956 over 
5000 cases of suicide and a similar number of attempts were known 
to the police, but the real figures are probably very much higher. 
Figures for attempted suicide are especially unreliable, since the 
attempter or his family may well conceal the act. Some estimates 
have put the attempted suicide rate as high as 30,000 per annum. 
How does the law in England deal with this problem, and what 
attempts does it make to reduce the suicide rate? 

Suicide originally fell under the jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
tical courts, being condemned by the general canon law of the 
Church accepted into England by the Council of Hereford in 673. 
The penalty was the denial of burial rites, to which popular 
custom added a further punishment of dishonouring the corpse, 
which eventually became incorporated as part of the law. Black- 
stone recorded that burial of a suicide was to be in the highway, 
not in the churchyard, and that a stake was to be driven through 
the body. This last practice was a pagan vestige to keep the ghost 
from returning to the earth. It was common to bury a corpse at a 
cross-roads, so that the malign influence of the body might be 


1 Ought Suicide to be a Crime? Report of a Commission sehen by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (London, 1959). 
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diffused and rendered harmless. By the early nineteenth century 
these ghoulish practices had fallen into disuse, and in 1824 they 
were abolished by statute. Suicides, if of sound mind, may still not 
be buried with full Anglican rites, a prohibition laid down not by 
canon law but by a rubric in the prayer book. At one time suicides 
were also subject to civil penalties such as the forfeiture of land or 
goods, but these were finally abolished in 1870. 

The reasoning behind the legal punishment of suicide was out- 
lined in 1563, when an investigation was being carried out into the 
alleged suicide of a judge, Sir James Hale. The reasons given by 
Judge Brown for punishing the offence are interesting as illustra- 
tions of the influence of Christianity on the law. Echoing St 
Thomas Aquinas, the judge first declared that suicide is against 
nature, “because it is contrary to the rules of self-preservation, 
which is the principle of nature, for everything living does by in- 
stinct of nature defend itself from destruction, and then to destroy 
one’s self is contrary to nature, and a thing most horrible’. He went 
on to repeat the Augustinian argument that it is an offence 
against God, ‘in that it is a breach of His commandment, Thou 
shalt not kill; and to kill himself, by which act he kills in presump- 
tion his own soul, is a greater offence than to kill another’. Judge 
Brown’s third reason for condemning suicide was that the king 
lost a subject; ‘he being the head has lost one of his mystical 
members’. Blackstone, also, stressed the religious heinousness of 
suicide, an offence not only against the king but against God Him- 
self. Attempted suicide was first recognized as a crime in 1854, and 
the practice of punishing such attempts is now firmly established. 

Suicide, today, still ranks as a felony, although the only 
sanction, as has been seen, is the denial of the Anglican burial 
service. Attempted suicide is regarded as a form of attempted 
murder and treated as a common law misdemeanour. One who 
aids and abets a suicide at the very time the crime is committed is 
a principal in the second degree to the crime of murder. If he 
counsels or persuades the suicide to commit the act, and is not 
present at the crime, then he is implicated as an accessory before 
the fact. Survivors of suicide pacts, whether guilty of actually 
killing the other party or not, have since the Homicide Act of 
1957 been held guilty not of murder but of manslaughter. 

Since the eighteenth century coroners have in practice 
avoided the effect of denying the Anglican burial service by hold- 
ing that the deceased took his own life while the balance of his 
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mind was disturbed. The verdict is not always returned, but is fre- 
quently brought in on very slender evidence, and a verdict of felo 
de se is comparatively rare. Before 1916 imprisonment was the 
normal punishment for attempted suicide, but in that year the 
Metropolitan Police inaugurated a new policy for London, which 
has since been adopted all over the country. If an attempted 
suicide is apprehended, and he has relatives or friends prepared to 
accept responsibility for him, then he is placed in their custody and 
no charge is preferred, unless special reasons exist for doing so. 

If a charge is preferred, imprisonment or fine is not the only 
method of dealing with attempted suicides. Under the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1948 he may be placed on probation for up to twelve 
months provided a medical practitioner gives evidence that, while 
not certifiable, his mental condition is such as to require and be 
susceptible to treatment. By the Mental Health Act of 1959, a 
person convicted of attempted suicide at Assizes or Quarter 
Sessions may be detained in hospital or placed under a guardian- 
ship order. If he is brought before a magistrates’ court the court 
may make a similar order without recording any conviction. 
Attempted suicides may also be absolutely or conditionally dis- 
charged. 

The criminal statistics show that the policy of both police and 
courts is moderate, but that some persons are still sent to prison for 
attempted suicide. Thus from 1946 to 1955, 5794 attempted 
suicide cases were tried by the courts; 5447 were found guilty, and 
308 were sentenced to imprisonment without option of a fine. Yet 
the total number of cases known to the police during the period 
was 44,946. Prison sentences normally range from one to six 
months, but heavier sentences are sometimes passed. The most 
unsatisfactory feature of the law is that the treatment of the con- 
victed person is entirely within the discretion of the individual 
magistrate or judge. 

The law on suicide reflects the instinctive horror and revulsion 
with which it is regarded by Western man. In part this is clearly 
a legacy of centuries of Christian teaching, but Christianity only 
served to confirm a basic human impulse of self-preservation. 
Even those societies which have tolerated suicide have sought to 
confine it within fixed categories, of which the religious suicides of 
Japan, and the ‘noble’ suicides of the ancient world, provide ex- 
amples. It is often sweepingly asserted that suicide was generally 
approved in the Greco-Roman world, but this is a distortion of the 
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real position. Poth Thebes and Athens denied funeral rites to 
suicides, and Attic law directed that the hand of a suicide should 
be cut off and buried away from the rest of the body. Plato con- 
demned suicide in general, although he excepted from his censure 
those who took their own lives through intolerable stress or 
because of a major disgrace. Aristotle also condemned suicide as 
an act of cowardice and an offence against the State. Minority 
schools of philosophers, such as the Epicureans and the Stoics, 
gave a general approval to suicide as a reasonable exercise 
of human freedom, but this did not become the dominant 
view. 

Roman law contained no general prohibition of suicide, but 
did punish it in particular instances. Thus a suicide’s goods were 
forfeited if he took his own life to escape conviction of crime. 
Again, a soldier who committed suicide for no adequate reason or 
to avoid military duty was guilty of infamous conduct, and if he 
made an unsuccessful attempt was punished with death. Roman 
writers were divided over suicide in the same manner as the 
Greeks. In different degrees, Virgil, Apuleius, Caesar and Ovid 
all condemned suicide. Cicero disapproved of it on religious and 
social grounds. The neo-Platonists condemned it because it dis- 
turbed the soul and hindered passage to the after-life. On the 
other hand, the Roman Stoics extolled suicide and pointed to 
Cato as a noble example of the ideal. ‘Human affairs,’ reflected 
Seneca, ‘are in such a happy situation that no one need be 
wretched but by choice. Do you like to be wretched? Live. Do you 
like it not? It is in your power to return from whence you came.’ 
The prevalence amongst a minority of similar view and the 
general tolerance of suicide made it increasingly common under 
the Empire. 

Counteracting the Stoic view of suicide under the Empire, and 
eventually establishing its unchallenged supremacy, was the 
Christian condemnation of the practice. In the Bible there is no 
very clear statement of ethical principle on suicide. In all, eight 
cases of suicide are mentioned. In no case is there an express con- 
demnation of the act, and Saul and Razis are actually praised for 
their conduct. The suicides of Abimelech, Samson, and Ahith- 
ophel, are neutrally described, the last two, however, being buried 
in their ancestral tombs. On the other hand the suicides of Zimri 
and Judas are treated as punishments for their sins, and the 
attempted suicide of Paul’s gaoler is a mere act of terrified 
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cowardice, and is restrained by the saint. Too much need not be 
made of this lacuna, since the Jewish creed with its positive 
emphasis on the value of life would have treated suicide, save in 
exceptional circumstances, as anomalous. The Christian doctrine 
on suicide was formulated by St Augustine in The City of God, and 
by other early Fathers of the Church. Augustine condemned 
suicide on three grounds; that it violated the commandment 
‘Thou shalt not kill’, which applied to all innocent lives, one’s 
own as much as another’s; that it precluded any opportunity for 
repentance; and that it was a cowardly act. He gave Job as an 
example of a better way to bear affliction. These views found 
eventual expression in Church law. In the fifth century the 
Council of Arles (452) denounced suicide as a diabolical inspira- 
tion. The Synod at Auxerre (578) decreed in its seventeenth canon 
that no offering should be received from one who had taken his 
own life. The Council of Braga (563) denied full funeral rites to 
suicides, and the Capitula of St Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, provided that Mass was not to be offered for suicides, but 
only prayers and alms should be offered (c. 63). In 1284 the Synod 
of Nimes refused burial in consecrated ground to suicides. These 
punishments and interdicts are severe, but they are notable for the 
absence of the barbarous customs of stake-impaling, etc., which 
established themselves through popular usage. 

St Thomas Aquinas and other scholastics elaborated Church 
doctrine n suicide during the Middle Ages. St Thomas based his 
condemnation of suicide on its opposition to nature and to proper 
self love. He added that God alone had control over life and death, 
and that, in deciding the moment of his own death, a suicide was 
usurping God’s power. Echoing Aristotle, he also condemned it as 
an ‘offence against the community, by depriving it of one of its 
members. The influence of Thomist thought on English law has 
already been noted. 

The Augustinian-Thomist position remains today that of 
orthodox Catholicism, and indeed of Christianity in general. 
Suicide is condemned as a violation of the sixth (fifth) command- 
ment, as contrary to nature, a usurpation of God’s prerogative, 
and a social wrong. Exclusion of repentance is also a constantly 
given reason for Christian condemnation. Death and its accept- 
ance play a special part in Christian thought, both as ‘the wage of 
sin’, and the opportunity for a final display of confidence and 
courage. Protestantism, possibly because of its rejection of the 
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doctrine of purgatory, has been no less uncompromising in its 
condemnation of suicide than Catholicism. Contemporary canon 
law in the Catholic Church penalizes both suicide and its attempt 
(¢. 985, c. 1240, ¢. 1241). 

Christian thought allows certain exceptions to its general con- 
demnation of suicide. First there are those covered by a particular 
divine inspiration. Another exception arises where suicide is the 
method imposed by the State for the execution of a just death 
penalty. A third exception is the altruistic suicide, of which the 
best-known example is Captain Oates. Such suicides are justified 
by invoking the principle of double effect. The act from which 
death results must be good or at least morally indifferent; some 
other good effect must result; the death must not be directly in- 
tended or the real means to the good effect; and a grave reason 
must exist for adopting the course of action. 

Traditional Christian theology has been developed on the basis 
that suicide, in general, is a perverse act of the will, and a con- 
scious flouting of God’s authority. Insanity has always been con- 
sidered to absolve from guilt, but apart from this exception, the 
Church has not taken into account the causes of suicide. Such 
neglect is hardly surprising in view of past ignorance of the com- 
plexity of suicidal acts, and the paucity of medical knowledge. 
This knowledge, despite recent advances, is still limited, but its 
existence raises the problem whether the traditional Christian 
attitude to suicide is Gne on which contemporary social and legal 
policy can be based. 

One group of suicides is already exempt from censure by 
Church or State—those who take their own lives when insane. 
Contrary to popular belief, this group is small, if insanity is limited 
to a condition arising from an identifiable disease of the mind, 
such as schizophrenia or depression psychosis. Doubtless nearly all 
suicides act under considerable emotional stress, but this cannot 
be equated with insanity. Another and even smaller group is made 
up of those who take their lives after a deliberate and fully 
rational consideration of the issues involved. Thus a person might 
decide to take his own life if he discovered that he was suffering 
from an incurable or painful disease, or if he faced public disgrace 
or financial ruin. Considerable research has been carried out to 
explain suicides which do not fall within these two categories, and 
actuarialists have attempted to relate suicide to particular factors 
such as climate, race, age or religion. Others have developed 
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general theories to explain suicide, and two schools may be dis- 
tinguished, that of the sociologists following Durkheim and the 
psycho-analysts based on Freud. 

Durkheim, whose pioneer work on suicide was published in 
France in 1897, and his followers, treat suicide as a phenomenon 
caused by social conditions. Egoistic suicide results from the lack 
of integration of the individual into society, the suicide rate in- 
creasing with the degree to which the individual is thrown on to 
his own resources. This explains why at a period of national crisis, 
such as war, suicide rates fall, since the emergency provides 
greater opportunity for participation in the life of the community. 
Altruistic suicides, on the other hand, occur amongst those who 
are too closely identified with society, and take place in groups 
where individuals are rigorously governed by custom and habit, 
such as the armed forces. A third group of suicides, anomic, is 
made up of those whose needs are closely regulated by society, and 
who are unable to adapt themselves when a social breakdown 
occurs. Durkheim’s theories were based on extensive research and 
have been supported by subsequent investigations. Thus, it has 
been discovered that the suicide rate in certain large American 
cities such as Chicago, Seattle, and Minneapolis, is highest in the 
central, socially fluid, and disorganized sectors. Urban suicide 
rates are higher than rural, and the suicide rate of married persons 
lower than that for the single, widowed, and divorced. Those of 
higher social and economic status seems more prone to suicide 
than those in lower social groups. Suicide rates in Catholic 
countries tend to be lower than in Protestant countries, measur- 
ing the higher degree of social integration offered by the Catholic 
religion. 

Opposed to the sociological school is the psycho-analytic 
school of Freud and his followers. Freud’s hypothesis of a death 
wish, described in Beyond the Pleasure Principle, as a compulsion to 
reverse the evolutionary process and return to the equilibrium of 
death, is not today widely accepted. His explanation of suicide, 
however, as the outcome not of immediate social conditions but of 
long pent-up aggressive and guilt feelings in an emotionally 
immature person, commands wide support. Suicide and murder, 
on this view, spring from the same basic impulse, but in suicide 
the aggression is turned inward upon the self. In his monograph, 
Man Against Himself, Karl Menninger has explored and developed 
this theory of suicide. A reasonable conclusion is that while certain 
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attributes of personality and experience pre-dispose to suicide, 
these are developed by specific social conditions. Accordingly both 
psychological and social factors should be taken into account 
when framing a policy on suicide. 

Attempted suicide has also been the subject of research and it 
is now established that many so-called attempts are not so much 
genuine efforts to end life as appeals for help. Professor Stengel 
and Miss Nancy Cook, in a recent study, have shown that, of the 
suicides investigated, only a small proportion had made previous 
attempts, and follow-up studies of selected groups of those who 
had attempted suicide indicated that very few subsequently carried 
it out. Accordingly it seems probable that many of the cases 
coming before the courts are not legal attempts at all, since there 
is no real intention of carrying out the act. The rarity of attempted 
suicide in communities hostile to its members, such as concentra- 
tion camps, is further indication of its appeal function. 

However different the approach of research workers investi- 
gating the suicide problem, their work leads ineluctably to one 
conclusion, the irrelevance of the criminal law to its solution. 
Whether it is hoped to reduce the suicide rate by changing the 
social structure or providing psychiatric help to potential suicides, 
the criminal law can do nothing to help. In England this convic- 
tion has steadily grown amongst doctors, so that at present the 
medical profession is virtually unanimous in demanding a change 
in the law. Two committees of the British Medical Association 
have reported in favour of abolishing criminal sanctions for 
suicide and attempted suicide, and have been supported by the 
medical and secular Press. The only justification for making 
suicide a crime would be if it acted as a deterent, but of this there 
is no evidence. 

From the Christian point of view it can be argued that the 
criminal sanctions against suicide represent an upholding by the 
State of the Christian tradition that life is of value, and is also a 
trust of which man has not the absolute disposal. Were the laws 
stigmatizing suicide as a felony to be repealed, a step back would 
be taken, towards the pagan societies of the past where suicide 
was more favourably regarded. A repeal of the laws would be a 
victory for the forces of secular individualism. Against this a 
number of telling counter-arguments can be made. In the first 
place, the natural instinct of self-preservation is so deeply rooted 
in human nature, and especially in Western man, that it could 
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hardly be affected by the abolition of an unenforceable legal rule. 
Furthermore, the experience of the majority of European countries 
and American States where suicide is not a crime indicates con- 
clusively that no dire results would follow from abolition. In 
Scotland, for example, where suicide is not treated as criminal, 
the suicide rate is lower than in England, where the rigours of the 
law apply. Change in the law would in no way be a condonation 
of the individualist claim that man has the right to dispose of his 
own life, but the recognition that, while suicide is an anti-social 
act, the criminal law is not the best means of dealing with it. If 
necessary, a repealing statute could include a declaration to this 
effect. 

Rather more important for practical purposes is whether 
attempted suicide should continue to be criminally punished. The 
first point to recall is that the law is only enforced in a small 
minority of cases. Attempted suicide is a misdemeanour, and 
accordingly no obligation exists to report it to the police. English 
doctors make it a practice never to do so. Nevertheless some people 
are sent to prison for attempted suicide, the cases being selected on 
no rational principle, but through the exercise of discretionary 
powers by policemen or judges. A second point is the clumsiness 
of the law as an instrument of social policy. Attempted suicide 
_may be nothing more than a demonstration; it may be an appeal 

for help; or it may be a genuine effort to end life, but it is virtually 
impossible for the courts to distinguish between these categories, 
which require quite different treatment. 

Two arguments are advanced for the retention of the crime of 
attempted suicide; that it acts as a deterrent, and that it enables 
treatment to be given to the attempter. It is difficult to see what 
deterrent value the law has; indeed, it seems more likely to ensure 
that the person genuinely attempting to end his life will make a 
good job of it. Imprisonment may well retard recovery, and does 
nothing to stop a second and successful attempt on release. 
Furthermore, the knowledge that attempted suicide is a crime 
may discourage an attempter from seeking help, or lead his 
relations and friends to conceal his act. Publicity in the Press may 
be harmful to the accused person and will be painful to his 
relatives. Invoking the criminal law may well be a means at 
present of providing the accused person with treatment, but it 
hardly seems a necessary one. Those suffering from a mental 
disease can be given compulsory treatment without recourse to 
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the courts under the Mental Health Act (§ 60), and the vast 
majority of those who have no such affliction are willing to accept 
voluntary aid. The only gap left by abolition of the criminal 
offence would be a small suicidal minority, uncertifiable but un- 
willing to accept treatment. They could be dealt with by giving 
the courts power to make a temporary guardianship order so that 
rehabilitation treatment could be given. Not the least merit of 
changing the law would be to impress on local health authorities 
the urgency of discharging their responsibilities to potential 
suicides. A reform of the law in this sense should be welcomed by 
Christians not only on grounds of social policy but of charity. This 
is not to subscribe to what Bishop Hensley Henson called ‘the 
extravagant sympathy with wretchedness which characterizes an 
age both selfish and sentimental’, but to apply the Christian doc- 
trine of love to a suffering fellow-being. The recent Anglican 
Commission appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury came to 
this conclusion, and recommended that attempted suicide should 
cease to be a crime, and that ‘consideration should be given’ to 
abolishing the felony of suicide. 

Amendment of the law in this sense would give rise to a 
number of additional problems. It might be necessary to restrain 
those who attempted suicide in a public place, or staged a series of 
such attempts to the public annoyance. They could be dealt with 
as disturbers of the peace, and punished as public nuisances, a 
course followed in Scotland. What of those who incite suicide or 
aid and abet it? It was suggested by the Italian positivist, Enrico 
Ferri, who maintained that man had a right to dispose of his own 
life, that he had a consequent right to consent to his own destruc- 
tion. In the absence of fraud or malice, he concluded, those assist- 
ing a suicide should not be punished. Ferri’s suggestion has been 
incorporated into the Swiss criminal code, which provides that 
whoever instigates the suicide of another, or assists him, is punish- 
able only if actuated by ‘selfish motives’. Assessment of such 
motives would be such a difficult task for a court, and would in- 
volve such risk of fraud, that it could be rejected on these grounds 
alone. From the Christian point of view it is quite unacceptable, 
since it involves acceptance of a postulate, the right to dispose of 
one’s own life, that is directly opposed to Christian teaching. 
Christians recognize suicide as a sinful and anti-social act, and 
their support for changes in the law is based not on individualist 
philosophy but on the inadequacy of the criminal law to deal with 
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the social problem of suicide. Suicide should certainly be discour- 
aged, and the situation would best be resolved by making it a 
separate offence to incite, aid, or abet, the suicide of another. 
Survivors of suicide pacts would be guilty of this offence. 

Two other changes should be made in the law. First an 
alternative burial service should be provided for suicides, its use 
being left to the discretion of the individual minister. As the 
Anglican committee pointed out, the use of the normal burial 
service is unsuitable, but there is no excuse for providing none at 
all. The alternative form of burial service included as an appendix 
to the committee’s report might well be copied or adapted by 
other denominations. Second, coroners should abandon the 
fictitious rider that the balance of the suicide’s mind was dis- 
turbed, which can be damaging to the family, and either return a 
verdict that the deceased died by his own hand, or one including 
a brief description of the circumstances of death. 

With the legal question disposed of, the way would be open 
for the adoption of additional measures to prevent suicide. Psych- 
iatric treatment should be made more easily available through 
local hospitals and health services. Research into the causes of 
suicide should be intensified, and this might well be subsidized not 
only by government but by the insurance companies, who have a 
direct financial interest in ameliorating the problem. The public 
should be better educated on the subject, so that suicidal symp- 
toms would be more often recognized. In the majority of cases a 
warning is given by the suicide before he commits the act, and if 
this was taken more seriously by friends and relatives, the suicide 
rate could be substantially reduced by the prompt provision 
of psychiatric aid. Priests and ministers should be given some 
elementary training so as to be able to cope better with suicidal 
cases which they come across in the course of their ministry. 
Doctors also might be made more alert, in diagnosing illness, to 
the symptoms of suicide, such as insomnia or loss of appetite, 
interest in life and drive, which are present in many cases. The in- 
discriminate prescription of barbiturates, which puts an easy way 
of ending life in individuals’ hands, and addiction to which may 
cause depression, might well be checked. Care should be taken 
that patients admitted to hospital for attempted suicide are not 
discharged prematurely. Lay associations like the American ‘Save 
a Life League’, the English ‘Suicides Anonymous’, and the 
suicide bureaux of the Salvation Army, should expand their work 
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of giving immediate aid to the emotionally depressed. The Swedish 
experiment of an emergency clinic for depression, which has been 
set up in Stockholm, might well be imitated in other cities. 

These measures are all, of course, to some extent, mere pallia- 
tives, and the increasing rate of suicide in Western countries points 
to some deep-seated malaise. William James’s exhortation to 
American students to ‘believe that life is worth living, and your 
belief will help to create the fact’, and Albert Camus’s advice in 
his book The Myth of Sisyphus, to accept the absurdity of life and 
transform into a rule of life what was an invitation to death, by 
mere activity of consciousness, are counsels likely to be of help 
only to very few. In the final analysis the most hopeful way of 
reducing suicide is the provision of emotionally secure conditions 
in childhood in the context of a happy family life, and in adult- 
hood, the opportunity for greater dedication to the social or 
religious ideal of service to others or to a cause transcending the 
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I: THe CatTHouic CxHurcH’s TEACHING ON ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION 


1. The Catholic Church’s teaching on artificial insemination is 
based on the principle, fundamental to Catholic moral science, that the 
objective order of means to ends, established by God in human nature 
and discernible by logical deduction from the observable facts, provides 
the key to morality in human conduct. Thus the manner in which 
human faculties work indicates the ends which they are meant to serve, 
and also the means by which these ends are to be attained. This indi- 
cated order of means to ends we call the natural moral law, because it 
is a morally binding ordinance written by God into the very nature of 
things and promulgated to mankind by the natural light of reason. It is 
derived not from what the happiness of individuals may seem to require, 
nor from statistics of what men tend to do, but from what, according to 
the integral design of the Creator, they ought to do. We readily admit 
the moral conclusions to be drawn from this design are not always 
immediately evident. In what may be called the by-ways of morality, 
we would often fail to read the signposts of nature correctly and confi- 
dently, were it not for the guidance of Sacred Scripture and the teach- 
ing authority of the Church. But the signposts are there to be read, and 
we are morally bound to interpret and respect them. 

2. It follows that, in assessing the morality of the voluntary exercise 
of a human faculty, one must not consider in isolation either the end it 
is designed to serve, or the means provided by nature for that end. 
However good the desired end may be, it cannot confer moral lawful- 
ness on an unlawful means; the end cannot justify the means. 

3. The correct application of these principles to human artificial in- 
semination requires therefore a correct evaluation of means to ends in 
the use of the generative faculty. It is important to note that the end 
served by this faculty is different in kind from that served by other 
faculties, such as sight and hearing. These are clearly means to the 
individual good of their possessor, and since he has a personal right to 
the fully human life they are meant to serve, he may rightly supply 
artificially for accidental deficiencies in their working, for example, by 
the use of reading glasses or hearing aids. The human generative 
faculty, on the contrary, is not designed primarily and directly for the 
good of its individual possessor, though it should serve that end 
secondarily and indirectly. It is neither complete nor independent in 
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either sex. The complementary nature of the generative organs, the 
mutual act in which they properly function, the procreative purpose 
they serve, indicate that they are designed to be used not in solitary 
acts, but with another person, and for the good of the human species. 

4. The good of the human species further requires that the exercise 
of this faculty be limited to those who are united by the permanent 
bond of marriage, because only so can children normally be assured of 
that intimate and secure relationship which enables them to be reared 
to a balanced and harmonious maturity. 

5. Read as a whole, the design of the procreative function points to 
the moral obligation of achieving its purpose only by means of the con- 
jugal act naturally performed. The parents of the human child are not 
mere agents in a biological process. They are persons, co-operating in 
the production of another person by a means which in nature’s plan is 
hardly less important than the end itself. According to that plan, it is 
not enough that a child be the product of biological elements derived 
from its parents; it should be the fruit of an intimate physical act of 
personal union, prompted and inspired by mutual love. By this means 
husband and wife act in accordance with their nature which is spiritual 
as well as corporeal, they respect each other’s personal dignity, and 
they establish that intimate personal relationship which conduces best 
to the security and harmonious development of their child. To divorce 
the biological act from the intimacy of the conjugal act is to do violence 
to human nature and to thwart the full and proper achievement of its 
purpose. 

6. This purpose is safeguarded by the element of exclusiveness in 
the matrimonial contract. Although every individual marriage is born 
of the free consent of the parties, the terms of the contract itself are 
determined by a higher law which envisages primarily the good of 
mankind in general. Since, as God Himself has indicated (Genesis ii, 
24), the good of mankind requires that a man ‘shall cleave to his wife’ 
in an exclusive union, the right to procreative acts is restricted to their 
mutual intercourse and cannot therefore be ceded to a third party even 
by mutual consent. 

7. Even marriage does not give the parties an absolute right to the 
achievement of the end for which the generative faculty is primarily 
designed, the conception of a child. A right to children is not in the 
terms of the contract. What is given and received by husband and wife 
is not a right to children, but a permanent and exclusive right to per- 
form together natural acts of sexual intercourse which are of themselves 
conducive to generation. 

8. One may not therefore argue, either from the nature of the 
sexual faculty, or from the nature of the matrimonial contract, that a 
married couple have a right to achieve conception by artificial means. 
The most one can argue is that they have a right to promote the 
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efficiency of the natural means by facilitating the act of conjugal inter- 
course, or by helping it to achieve its effects. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Respect for the order divinely established in human nature requires 
that the generative faculty be used only within marriage, between 
husband and wife, in conjugal intercourse: 

‘within marriage’—artificial insemination of an unmarried woman is 
therefore rejected, 

‘between husband and wife’—artificial insemination of a wife with 
donor’s seed is therefore rejected, 

‘in conjugal intercourse’—artificial insemination of a wife with the 
husband’s seed obtained apart from intercourse is therefore rejected; 
but not what is termed ‘assisted insemination’, whereby after the 
natural act of intercourse the husband’s seed is projected from the 


vagina into the uterus. 


Il: Tee Impepiment or ImPpoTeNce In THE CANON LAW 


The contract of marriage consists of an exchange of rights between 
the contracting parties to perform together acts of sexual intercourse 
which are of themselves conducive to generation. If one of the parties is 
incapable of sexual intercourse and will remain incapable, no contract 
of marriage can be made. 

The Church’s Law in this matter is stated in Canon 1068 of the 


Code of Canon Law: 


Antecedent and perpetual impotence, of the man or of the 
woman, whether it is known to the other party or not, whether it is 
absolute or relative, is by the law of nature a nullifying impediment 
to a marriage. 


Impotence is considered perpetual if it will not cease naturally, and 
cannot be cured by any morally lawful means. It is absolute, if it ex- 
cludes capacity for sexual intercourse altogether. It is relative, if it 
excludes capacity for sexual intercourse between the particular persons 
concerned. 

The fact that generation may be possible, or may have been 
achieved, by artificial insemination of the man’s seed would not make 
valid a marriage invalid from the impediment of impotence. 

The fact that a wife had conceived a child by artificial insemination 
with the seed of her husband, or with the seed of a donor, even if the 
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latter were done with her husband’s consent, would not prevent either 
party from impugning the validity of their marriage on the ground of 
impotence. A party is estopped in an ecclesiastical court from impugn- 
ing the validity of a marriage only if he or she was the directly wilful 
and culpable cause of the alleged nullity. 

Infertility is not of itself an impediment to a valid marriage. 


LEGITIMACY IN THE Canon Law 


The Canon Law may be said to favour legitimacy. It regards as 
legitimate the issue of a merely putative marriage. An invalid marriage, 
duly contracted, is deemed putative for as long as at least one party 
remains honestly unaware of the invalidity. In a marriage which is 
invalid through impotence, a child conceived through artificial in- 
semination of the husband’s seed before both parties realized the inval- 
idity of their union, would be legitimate, and would remain so, even if 
the marriage were later canonically declared to be null. A child con- 
ceived in this manner after both parties had realized that their union 
was invalid, would be regarded as illegitimate. 

A child born within a valid or putative marriage by artificial in- 
semination of a donor’s seed would be regarded as illegitimate once the 
fact were proved. 


III: GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION FROM 
A Donor 


From the preceding outline of the Church’s teaching it will have 
been seen why we consider that artificial insemination from a donor 
should in principle be rejected as contrary to the jaws of human nature. 
In our view the practice cannot fail to affect adversely society, the 
institution of marriage, the family, the relations between husband and 
wife, and the child. | 

From the purely scientific point of view we have been unable to find 
any satisfactory evidence of the genetic, psychological! and sociological 
consequences of artificial insemination from a donor. The statements 
of its practitioners have to be treated with considerable reserve for 
they have made no adequate follow-up studies. If the practice were to 
be studied scientifically the assessment of results would have to be 
impartial, the observer having no interest in the outcome. 

We have however drawn inferences of probable results in the light 
of general moral and psychological principles and from experience in 
the care and education of children, and we submit the following con- 
siderations: 
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1. The institution of marriage cannot but be altered if it is accepted as 
justifiable that a wife should allow herself to be impregnated with the 
seed of another man, or that a husband should accept the fact of sucha 
pregnancy with equanimity. Public opinion trained to a tolerance of 
A.I.D. is likely to become more indifferent to a breaking of the marriage 
vows by normal intercourse with third parties. Obviously couples who 
practise A.I.D. retain some regard for the exclusiveness of the marriage 
relationship, which leads them to prefer this method to ordinary 
adultery. But others might well be inclined to ignore the difference of 
method and to consider only the similarity of result. 

2. Deception seems inevitably connected with artificial insemi- 
nation—deception of the child, of the family, of friends, of society. 
Advocates of the practice express approval of falsification of informa- 
tion in birth registers. If such a precedent is accepted there seems no 
reason why this policy of deceit, where convenient, should stop at 
A.L.D. 

3. Responsibility of doctors. Apart from the intrinsic immorality of the 
practice, the doctors co-operating in it assume responsibilities they are 
not in a position to discharge. However excellent their judgement they 
must depend on secondhand or ex parte statements as to the character, 
heredity, and mental and physical health of the parties. The claims so 
confidently made as to the doctor’s knowledge of the character, morals 
and motives of candidates for A.I.D., and of donors, appear to us com- 
pletely unsubstantiated. How such information is acquired is not made 
clear. 

4. Secrecy. The question of secrecy raises a dilemma impossible to 
solve satisfactorily, which is not surprising in a situation which should 
never be allowed to arise. 


i. It is held that there should be the utmost secrecy and that the 
child should not know his mode of conception. Experience with 
adoption has shown the injurious effects on the child of a policy of 
secrecy when the truth or even rumours come out. 

ii. It is unrealistic to suppose that secrecy could be guaranteed. 
It may be broken by a careless or angry word, or by the discovery 
of a reference to the circumstances in a document. Before resorting 
to A.I.D. a couple are likely to have discussed their problem of 
sterility with relatives or friends, so that the very arrival of a child 
may raise doubts and comments. 

iii. The husband’s parents have either to be told the truth or 
encouraged to believe an A.I.D. child is their grandchild, when in 
fact he is no blood relation at all. Secrecy of this sort means not 
mere silence, but active deceit cutting at the roots of family life. 

iv. If secrecy is not preserved, the husband and wife have the 
task of making to the child an explanation which of its nature will 
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be bewildering, unwelcome and repellent. Although adopted 
children can accept fairly readily the fact of adoption they find 
illegitimacy hard to accept. One would think that it would be even 
harder for a child to accept the fact of conception by A.I.D. 


5. Consanguinity. It is hard to see how any system of recording A.I.D. 
births could safeguard against consanguineous unions, however rare 
these at present are likely to be. To be effective everyone marrying 
would have to produce a birth certificate; but in view of the common 
practice of mixing semen it would seem impossible to detect false or 
misleading entries in a birth register. 

6. Donors in the A.I.D. procedure are prepared to function as 
human stallions, begetting children they are never to know, of whose 
existence they may not even be informed, and for whom they accept no 
responsibility. They accept the possibility of parenthood, but at the 
same time deliberately reject parental obligations. Indeed, they are 
kept ignorant of the identity of the woman their semen is to impregnate, 
and can know nothing at first hand of the conditions under which their 
child will be reared. They connive with an unknown woman to violate 
her marriage vows, and if married they violate their own. 


7. Psychologwal considerations. 


i. Motives advanced for A.I.D. are the insatiable desire of a 
woman to bear a child of her own, and the desire of a man to 
escape from a sense of inferiority. Both these motives indicate a 
lack of adaptive capacity which is the hallmark of the inadequate 
personality. On psychological grounds a practice which of itself 
places further stress on adaptive capacity is unsound. 

ii. A husband and wife resorting to A.I.D. would seem to be 
excessively preoccupied with their own interests rather than those 
of the child whom they consider bringing into the world by this 
means. Experience in adoption has shown how a child may suffer 
if it is used primarily as a means of curing a difficult situation in a 
marriage. 

iii. Vaginismus and impotence, conditions for which A.I.D. 
may be sought as a remedy, are commonly neurotic manifestations, 
which would strengthen the suspicion that the recipients are fre- 
quently not psychologically healthy. 

iv. Where the defect is a physical one in the man it has been 
contended that his self-respect could be helped by A.I.D. If this 
is through a public belief that the child is his own it must be 
condemned as unhealthy from a psychological viewpoint, being 
deliberately founded on what is known to be a false assumption. 

v. Pride in paternity goes deep and the fact remains that an 
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A.LD. child is the wife’s and not the husband’s. An underlying re- 
sentment may well find expression in hostility to the wife and child. 


IV: Lecat RECOMMENDATIONS 


The legal recommendation we consider to be ideally necessary may 
not be considered capable of enforcement. Artificial insemination by 
donor has such dangerous potentialities that in the public interest we 
recommend: 


That artificial insemination by donor should be made an 
offence under The Offences against the Person Act of 1861. 


We recognize however that a legislative measure of this kind may 
be judged to be impracticable. If that be so, we urge that the law 
should at least refrain from giving any positive support or favour to 
A.I.D. and those who practise it. 


We recommend as both feasible and desirable in the public interest: 


i. That the maintaining of a bank of donors and the sale of semen 
be made illegal. 

ii, ‘hat the recognition by law of antecedent and perpetual impo- 
tence as a cause of nullity of marriage remain unchanged, even if a 
child has been born by artificial insemination with the seed of husband 
or donor. 

iii. That in the event of a woman being inseminated with the seed 
of a donor without the consent of her husband, the husband be entitled 
to cite the inseminator and the donor as respondents or parties cited 
and to claim against them for costs and for damages. 

iv. Our attitude to divorce is known, but we consider that artificial 
insemination by donor should be made a ground for judicial separation 
under the same conditions as adultexy, i.e. unless the husband has con- 
sented to, or has condoned, the inse:nination. 


V: OrrictAL PRONOUNCEMENTS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ON 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


I. 25 March 1897. The Holy Office, the highest tribunal of the 
Church in moral questions, to the query ‘whether artificial insemina- 
tion of a woman may be used’, replied, ‘It is not lawful.’ 
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II. 29 September 1949. Pius XII in an address to the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Catholic Doctors said: 


Artificial insemination of human beings cannot be considered 
exclusively or even primarily from a biological and medical point 
of view, without reference to the moral and legal position. 

1. Artificial insemination outside marriage must be condemned 
without qualification as immoral. Natural and divine law both 
ordain that only marriage should lead to the begetting of children. 
Marriage alone safeguards the dignity of husband and wife (notably 
the wife’s in this case) and their good estate, and is of its nature the 
only guarantee of the children’s well-being and proper upbringing. 
Obviously there can be no divergence of opinion among Catholics 
about condemning artificial insemination outside marriage. A child 
conceived in this way would be ipso facto illegitimate. 

2. Artificial insemination within marriage but induced by a 
donor’s seed is equally immoral and is to be condemned as such un- 
conditionally. Husband and wife alone have a reciprocal right over 
‘each other’s body for the begetting of a child. This right is exclusive 
and inalienable and cannot be ceded to another. Indeed it must be 
so out of consideration for the child. Nature lays upon those who 

ive life to a child the responsibility for its care and upbringing. 

ut between the husband of the marriage and the child born from a 
donor’s seed (even with the husband’s consent) there is no bond of 
descent, nor the moral and legal bonds which exist when the child 
is begot by husband and wife in marriage. 

3. As for the lawfulness of artificial insemination within marri- 
age, we will merely remind you of these principles of natural law: 
the mere fact that a desired result is attained in this way is not 
sufficient to justify the means employed; nor does the wish for a 
child, in itself so good, make it right for husband and wife to have 
recourse to artificial insemination in order to fulfil that wish. 

It would be wrong to think that the possibility of using such a 
practice could make valid a marriage between persons who are in- 
capable of contracting marriage because of the impediment of 
impotence. 

There should be no need to point out that it is never permissible 
to obtain semen by unnatural acts. 

New methods must not be excluded a priori merely because they 
are new—but artificial insemination must not only be treated with 
extreme reserve but utterly shunned. This does not necessarily pro- 
scribe the use of certain artificial means of facilitating the natural 
act or of helping its fulfilment when normally carried out. 

We must never forget this: only when it is carried out according 
to the will and plan of the Creator does the act of procreating a new 
life truly achieve, and in so wonderfully perfect a way, the ends 
sought by it. For then at one and the same time it is true to and 
satisfies the physical and spiritual nature of man and wife, then 
dignity as persons, and the normal and happy development of the 
child (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1949, XLI, p. 559). 
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III. 19 May 1956. Pius XII spoke again on this subject in an 
address to the Second World Congress on Fertility and Sterility: 


The Church has refused to entertain any conception of marriage 
turned in on itself, in which husband and wife selfishly seek only 
their own physical and emotional satisfaction. But the Church has 
also refused to entertain the opposite attitude which would seek to 
separate in generation the biological act from the personal relation- 
ship of husband and wife. 

The child is born of the union of man and wife—but that union 
in its fullest expression should consist of organic functions bound up 
with tender feelings and inspired by an unselfish spiritual love. The 
biological requirements of generation should be fulfilled in the 
setting of such an integral human act. It is never right deliberately 
to separate the different aspects of marital union to the point of ex- 
cluding positively either its procreative purpose or the personal re- 
lationship of husband and wife. The relationship uniting father and 
mother to their child springs from organic fact, but still more from 
their deliberate surrendering of themselves to each other. Their 
very will to give themselves develops and finds its full achievement 
in the child they bring into the world. Indeed, unless they dedicate 
themselves in a spirit of generosity to this arduous task, accepting 
with full awareness the responsibilities it involves, there can be no 
guarantee that children will be educated with all the care, courage 
and patience that is required. It is therefore clear that human 
fecundity transcends the physical plane and has essential moral 
aspects which must be borne in mind, even when the subject is 
treated from the medical point of view. . . . 

The means by which one seeks to produce a new life are them- 
selves of vital significance for human beings. They are inseparably 
connected with the end sought. If they do not conform to the true 
nature of things and to the laws written in our very being they are 
liable to cause grave harm to that end. ... 

We have already given our views on the moral issues raised by 
artificial insemination in an address to doctors on 29 September 1949; 
but since the practice is spreading, and to correct some mistaken 
ideas as to our teaching on the subject, we now add the following: 

Artificial insemination is beyond the right which husband and 
wife acquire by the contract of marriage, i.e. the right to a full 
exercise of their natural sexual activity in the natural fulfilment of 
the marriage act. The marriage contract does not give them a right 
to artificial insemination. Such a right is in no way contained in the 
right to the natural marriage act, and can in no way be derived 
from it. Still less can one derive it from a right to ‘children’—as the 
first ‘end’ of marriage. The marriage contract does not give this 
right, for it has as its object not ‘children’ as such, but ‘natural acts’ 
which are capable of and designed for the begetting of children. 
One must then say that artificial insemination violates the natural 
law and is immoral (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1956, XLVIII, p. 468). 





NEWMAN IN DUBLIN 
Fresh Light from the Archives of Propaganda 


By J. H. WHYTE 


that to offer to throw fresh light on his career might seem a 

rash undertaking; but in fact it is less foolhardy than it seems, 
for new material is steadily becoming available in Rome. This 
material is to be found in the archives of the Congregation of 
Propaganda. Documents in these archives are open to inspection 
provided they are more than a hundred years old, so the sources 
for the eighteen-fifties, when Newman was Rector of the Catholic 
University in Dublin, are now accessible. 

The Irish documents in Propaganda consist chiefly of letters 
from Archbishop Cullen of Dublin, who combined with his 
metropolitan functions the duties of Apostolic Delegate, and who 
directed at Rome a stream of letters, averaging perhaps one a 
fortnight, in which he discussed every conceivable matter of 
ecclesiastical interest in Ireland. These letters were sometimes 
addressed direct to the Congregation; more often, however, they 
were written to Dr Kirby, Rector of the Irish College in Rome 
and agent of the Irish bishops, and Kirby would either pass them 
on to the Congregation, or send a summary. Newman’s rector- 
ship of the Catholic University is only one of many topics dealt 
with in this correspondence, and by no means the most prominent: 
there are in fact only about a dozen letters in the series which men- 
tion Newman at all. But, few though they are, they give important 
information about his career. 

There are two points in particular on which these letters throw 
light. The first is the mystery of Newman’s bishopric. Students of 
Newman’s life will know that at the end of 1853 a proposal was 
made to appoint him a bishop in partibus, with the purpose of 
strengthening his hand when he took up his duties as Rector of the 
university. The suggestion came from Cardinal Wiseman, who 
raised the matter on a visit to Rome, and who wrote to Newman 
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on 20 January 1854 saying that the Pope had agreed. Congratu- 
lations came in from Newman’s friends, and it was not until months 
had passed without any sign of a further move from Rome that 
the realization began to dawn on them that the plan must have 
been abandoned. Newman himself did not attempt to follow up 
the matter: he never asked questions of anyone in authority, and 
to the end of his life he appears to have remained ignorant of why 
Rome had changed its mind.! The problem, however, has natur- 
ally intrigued his biographers. Wilfrid Ward ascribed the check to 
the Irish episcopate; Fr Fergal McGrath, after discussing the main 
possibilities and finding difficulties in all of them, suggests that the 
opposition may have originated, not with any of the prominent 
figures, but with some lesser personality. A popular biographer 
has even suggested that some of the opposition lay outside Ireland 
altogether, in the person of Mgr Talbot, the influential Chamber- 
lain of Pope Pius IX.* But no one has been able to do more than 
guess. 

Three letters from the Propaganda archives now for the first 
time enable us to detect the influence at work. The first of these 
letters is from Kirby, reporting the views of Archbishop Cullen as 
given in a letter of 21 January 1854: 


. Mgr Cullen adds that, having heard that people have been 
pushing to have Father Newman made bishop in partibus, he would 
be delighted at such an appointment, but he is of opinion that it 
would be better to wait till the affairs of the university are put a 
little more in order.‘ 


The second letter is also from Kirby: 


Mgr Cullen writes, in a letter dated 18 February, that, with 
regard to the university, a suitable location has now been found. 
The Rev. Dr Newman has arrived in Dublin. He adds: ‘I am of 
opinion that it would not be prudent to make Dr Newman a bishop 
for the present. It is better not to begin with too much fuss; other- 
wise we shall make ourselves ridiculous. In Belgium the Rector 
Magnificus is not a bishop. Moreover the episcopal character 


a yo Newman’s own account, written in 1870-3, see J. H. Newman, Autobiogra- 
} ritings (ed. Henry Tristram, London, 1956), pp. 315-20. 
s Wilfrid Ward, The Life o of John Henry Cardinal (7 ect (London, 1912), i. 385-6; 
F McGrath, s.j., Newman’s University : Idea and Reality (London, 1951), p. 249. 
on Moody, Fohn Newman (London, 1946), — 
* Propaganda archives: riferite nei congressi [h ter abbreviated as S.R.C. 
Irlanda, 1854-6, f. 104. This and all subsequent quotations from the a ton 
archives are translated from the Italian original. 
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will bring with it yet greater expenses; and the people will complain 
about it.” 


Cullen, however, evidently felt that to express his views at 
second hand like this was not enough, for on 21 February 1854 he 
wrote in person to the Congregation: 


... I have had the honour to receive a communication from His 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, in which he . . . suggested that it 
would be well if Dr Newman, who is already chosen as president of 
the university, were raised to the episcopal dignity. In reply to His 
Eminence, I expressed what I feel, namely that I should have the 
greatest pleasure in seeing a man so learned and saintly as Dr 
Newman raised to the highest dignities, but that perhaps it would 
be better to wait a little until things are in better shape. 

I have mentioned this proposal to Your Excellency so that you 
can take it into consideration. If you think it expedient that Dr 
Newman be promoted, it is much better that the thing come from 
the Sacred Congregation than from Cardinal Wiseman. There is 
much jealousy here of any interference by Englishmen of any kind 
in our affairs, just as in England there is the greatest jealousy of the 
Irish. If word got around that the English Cardinal was proposing 
plans for regulating our ecclesiastical affairs, it would ruin any pro- 
ject, no matter how good in itself. This sentiment of nationality 
cannot be suppressed, and, indeed, it cannot arouse surprise, when 
one remembers how Ireland has always been treated by England— 
not only Protestant England but Catholic too. 

But, however that may be, it would not be desirable to expose 
Dr Newman for the moment to any suspicion which could! give 
ground for ill-inclined people to excite animosity against him. With 
a little delay the thing will come naturally, and there will be no 
opposition to it. Furthermore, I think the leading figures of the 
university should be unostentatious: at least they should not aim at 
comparison with the Protestant universities, and it is therefore 
better that they should not claim any great outward show. The 
university will have to be maintained chiefly from the contributions 
of the poor, and if these come to believe that there is great expendi- 
ture on the maintenance of the President, there is danger that they 
will begin to withdraw their offerings. 

I am very well aware that Cardinal Wiseman has grandiose 
ideas, and that he would like to see things spring up in a moment, 
but when one bears in mind the poverty of the general run of 
Catholics, it seems to me much safer to move gradually, to begin 
with little, but to make a steady advance. A little too much pomp 
and splendour at the beginning could ruin everything. I write these 
lines in strict confidence to Your Excellency, not because I want to 
oppose Cardinal Wiseman in any way, but because I fear that he is 


1 S.R.C., Irlanda, 1854-6, f. 114. 
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not well informed about our situation, and even more because I 
know that many of our Catholics look on him with a certain fear, or 
at least suspicion.! 


These letters make it clear, then, that the opposition to 
Newman’s appointment came from Cullen. Cullen’s practical 
point—that he wanted to avoid too much expense and display in 
the university during its early stages—seems reasonable enough. 
The argument that Wiseman, as an Englishman, should not 
meddle with the question is more dubious. Wiseman himself 
pointed out, when writing to Newman, that he was interfering, 
not as an English prelate, but as a Cardinal and therefore as one 
bound to advise the Pope on any matter referred to him, no 
matter what country it might concern.? Moreover, the Catholic 
University was intended to cater for English Catholics as well as 
Irish ones, even though the Irish had the preponderant share.® 
But Cullen’s readiness to use such an argument does at least indi- 
cate one thing: that those Irish writers who have accused him of 
being ‘West British’ have misunderstood his attitude, and that he 
had, in his own way, quite as strong a national feeling as his 
fellow-countrymen could desire. 

The second point on which the new material throws light is the 
personal relations of Newman and Cullen. That they got on badly 
is well known; but almost all the information hitherto available 
about their disagreements comes from Newman or his friends. It is 
of great interest, therefore, to see Cullen’s side of the case emerging 
in his letters to Rome. 

From the correspondence just quoted it is clear that Cullen 
had no objection on personal grounds to Newman’s obtaining a 
bishopric; on the contrary, he seems at that time (the spring of 
1854) to have had the highest respect for Newman’s qualities. The 
first sign of a change in Cullen’s attitude occurs half-way through 
the following year. On 28 July 1855 he wrote to Propaganda: 


.. « Your Excellency will be pleased to hear that the Catholic 
University has begun with the happiest prospects, and that there is 
every hope that it will succeed. The only point on which I have 
heard some complaint is that Father Newman shows a certain 


1 S.R.C., Irlanda, 1854-6, ff. 116-17. The ono a of this letter is not in the 
original: Cullen wrote the letter as one piece of unbroken 

* Newman, Autobiographical Writings, p. 315. 

® McGrath, op. cit., pp. 148-9. 
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ignorance of practical affairs, and has therefore permitted the intro- 
duction of things which could be very inconvenient as the years go 
by. For this reason I should be very glad if he were not yet made a 
bishop, and I hope that no step will be taken until the affairs of the 
university are well launched. Although this most worthy Father is 
deserving of every honour, it is better that he continue as he is for 
some time, since if he were a bishop he would not, and could not, 
attend to the details and minutiae that must be dealt with while the 
university is being established. . . 


The criticism offered in this letter is mild enough; but the next 
reference to Newman in Cullen’s correspondence is considerably 
more severe. In October 1855 the archbishop remarked, in a 
letter to Kirby which the latter passed on to Propaganda: 


. .. With regard to the university, we have done nothing. For 
more than three months Father Newman has been in England, and 
has left a convert Englishman called Scratton here to take his place. 
To the Vice-Rector he gave no instructions, I have not therefore 
been able to find out how things stand, but they don’t seem to me 
to be going in a way that can be defended. The continued absence 
of the Rector cannot be approved. Then the expenses have been very 
large, and furthermore the discipline introduced is unsuitable, 
certainly to this country. The young men are allowed to go out at 
all hours, to smoke etc., and there has not been any fixed time for 
study. All this makes it clear that Father Newman does not give 
enough attention to details. 1 hope that when he returns from 
England, it will be possible to induce him to introduce a better 
system. It is true we shall always have the difficulty that ‘nemo 
potest duobus dominis servire’, and Father Newman cannot be 
excepted. He cannot spend a great part of the year in England, and 
govern a university here. I hope that they won’t make him a bishop 
in Rome until he has properly arranged all the affairs of the 
university.* 


For almost three years after this letter, there is a dearth of 
relevant material in the Propaganda archives, but then, in 1858-9, 
come three letters which represent Cullen’s mature views on 
Newman’s rectorship. It should here be mentioned that Arch- 
bishop MacHale of Tuam, who appears in these letters, was 
Cullen’s principal antagonist in the Irish hierarchy. MacHale was 
a difficult man to get on with, but he could not be ignored. His 
pronounced nationalist views had made him popular in the 

1 §.R.C., Irlanda, 1854-6, f. 510. 


* S.R.C., Irlanda, 1854-6, f. 567. The letter is undated, but is endorsed by Propa- 
ganda as having arrived on 4 Nov. 1855, which shows that it must have left Ireland 


sometime the previous month. 
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country, and he probably had greater influence over public 
opinion than any other prelate. 
The first of these letters is dated 31 August 1858: 


... The university will fall to the ground if we don’t give a hand 
to sustain it. The rector has not been in Ireland at all this year, and 
things cannot go on without someone in charge. Furthermore 
Father Newman has organized things in such a costly manner that 
they cannot be supported from the collections, and while the 
students are few, he has nominated very many professors who have 
nothing to do. Moreover there are complaints regarding discipline. 
Father Newman kept a kind of boarding school for a dozen young 
men in his own house, and some of these went to dances and kept 
horses for hunting. Father Newman justified this system by saying 
that there should be more liberty at university than in the secondary 
schools, but the people reply that collections are not necessary to 
educate young men in dancing and hunting. I spoke repeatedly 
about these matters, but it seems that Father Newman so greatly 
admired the university of Oxford, that he could not bring himself 
thus to condemn practices which are in force there. But he should 
have remembered that in Oxford they have to do with a great 
institution richly endowed, while in our case we are trying to set up 
a university with the contributions of the poor. However that may 
be, things are now in such a state that they will result in collapse, if 
some remedy is not applied. 

For this purpose it seems absolutely necessary to have a meet- 
ing of the bishops, but I am not sure that things will go well in it. 
Some bishops were never very much in favour of the university, and 
will not now take any trouble over maintaining it; and as for Arch- 
bishop MacHale, I am persuaded that he will seek to increase the 
difficulties. He has lately shown himself in bitter temper. . . . Being 
in such a mood, it is clear that he will avail himself of the mistakes 
of Father Newman to justify the opposition which he has given to 
the university, and to attack the Archbishop of Dublin, who took a 
principal part in inviting Father Newman to govern this institution.* 


Cullen’s next letter to Propaganda on this subject, dated 15 
January 1859, shows him still despondent: 


. . » Meanwhile the Catholic University has made little pro- 
gress. Father Newman, from whom great things were hoped, was 
unwilling to remain in residence, and being in England, preoccu- 

ied by the affairs of his own order and by the translation of the 
Bible, which has been entrusted to him by the English bishops, he 
was noi able to introduce a sound system of study and discipline in 
a new institution in Ireland, which needed shaping from the founda- 
tions. He nominated a great number of professors, and then let 


1 S.R.C., Irlanda, 1857-60, ff. 762-3. 
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other affairs take their course. It is easy to see that we shall have to 
start the whole thing afresh, but little can be done without the co- 
operation of all the bishops, and that however cannot easily be 
obtained, because, as we know, the Archbishop of Tuam and 
certain bishops with him have taken no steps in favour of the 
university between 1851 and the present, but rather have done 
much to hinder its progress. . . .* 


The last of these letters was dated 11 November 1859. Cullen 
was reporting to Propaganda on a recent meeting of the Irish 
bishops. MacHale, he said, had been fractious on every subject, 
and the university was no exception: 


. . . When the question came up of Father Newman’s adminis- 
tration, the Archbishop wanted it all to be publicly condemned, 
and made great complaints over all the expenses which had been 
incurred. The bishops however were all of the contrary opinion, and 
he was unable to do more than protest that he was consenting to 
nothing. When the question came up of the professors nominated 
by Father Semmentite acted in the same way, saying that many of 
these professors were English, that they were not well chosen, that 
better ones were to be found in Ireland, and that these gentlemen 
should be sent back to their own country. Much of this could not be 
contradicted. ... 

He [MacHale] intended . . . to find a pretext for breaking with 
the other bishops, and then to come before the public and justify 
such a rupture. The ground was well chosen, and if he had had to 
attack the bishops with respect to the university, he could have done 
so with much effect. He would have put himself forward as the 
defender of economy in the management of public money, and he 
would have condemned the expenses incurred by Father Newman, 
which cannot in fact be altogether defended. He would moreover 
have presented himself to the public as a lover of the rights of 
Ireland, and would have attacked Father Newman for having 
brought many Englishmen to the university, excluding Irishmen 
who were perhaps better qualified. In short he would have con- 
demned Father Newman’s whole system—his desire to model every- 
thing on the pattern of Oxford, and to introduce into a Catholic 
and far from wealthy country customs which were more suitable for 
a Protestant country like England, and for a people of great 
wealth... .* 


It is worth discussing just how much these letters tell us that 
we did not know before. Some of Cullen’s arguments are fresh, or 
at least are put with more force than in any documents hitherto 


1 S.R.C., Irlanda, 1857-6o, f. 843. 
* S.R.C., Irlanda, 1857-60, ff. 1011-12. 
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available. It is interesting to note, for instance, how much he was 
preoccupied with Archbishop MacHale. Newman had indeed 
suspected this: ‘Dr MacHale,’ he remarked in some notes on 
Cullen’s conduct, ‘was really a great trouble to him.”! But the 
strength of Cullen’s anxiety, as it comes out in these letters, is 
something quite new. He seems almost obsessed with the peril of 
giving MacHale any handle for criticism, and the impression is 
left that he might have been more indulgent towards what he con- 
sidered Newman’s failings, if MacHale had not been in the back- 
ground, available to take advantage of them. Again, though it has 
long been known that Cullen thought Newman too lax as a disci- 
plinarian,? some of the arguments used in these letters are fresh. 
The criticism that Newman had introduced into a Catholic insti- 
tution things better suited for a Protestant one is obscure, and it is 
not easy to say what Cullen meant by it. But the argument that 
the poor should not be called upon to contribute to an institution 
where the students had expensive amusements is put distinctly 
enough—though whether it was really sufficient ground for con- 
demning attendance at dances and hunts may perhaps be 
questioned. 

The other arguments advanced in these letters, however, are 
ones we know about already. Wilfrid Ward and Fr McGrath have 
published documents indicating that Cullen disapproved of the 
number of professors appointed, and distrusted the English 
element among them.?* It is also known that Cullen disliked the 
amount of money that the university was spending;* and Newman 
himself emphasized how much the Archbishop disapproved of his 
constant absences in England.® 

Nor, it may be suggested, do these letters encourage the reader 
to feel sympathetic to Cullen. Some of his arguments, indeed, 
seem rather disingenuous. From the querulousness with which he 
complains of the cost of the university and the number of pro- 
fessorships, one would imagine that he was helpless to do any- 
thing about such matters. But in fact all major changes had to be 
sanctioned by the archbishops, and the expenses and appoint- 
ments which Cullen condemned had all received his confirma- 
tion. Again, he refers to Newman’s absences from Ireland as if 


1 Autobiographical Writings, p. 298. 
* Ward, op. cit., i. 369; McGrath, op. cit., pp. 337, 364. 
8 Ward, op. Cit., i. 359, 4453 McGrath, op. cit., pp. 389, 428, 437. 
S Ward, op. cit., 379n., 445; McGrath, op. cit., P. 364. 
6 Autobiographical Writings, p. 327. 
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they had no justification. But they were rendered inevitable by the 
fact that Newman was Superior of the Birmingham Oratory, and 
therefore had duties in England as well. The Irish bishops had to 
take their choice: if they wanted Newman as Rector they could 
have him part-time; or if they wanted a full-time Rector they 
could appoint someone else. But Cullen would never admit the 
dilemma: he persisted in wanting to have it both ways. Finally, 
one would never guess from the tone of the last three letters here 
quoted that Newman had already resigned from the rectorship at 
the end of 1857, and that he was remaining on, without salary, 
simply because the archbishops had failed to find a successor to 
him or to offer terms on which he could stay.? 

Indeed these letters only confirm the impression, given by all 
the material previously available, that Cullen never made much 
effort to build up a sympathetic relationship with Newman. We 
know from Newman’s own writings that he resented what he con- 
sidered the archbishop’s discourtesy: his failure to answer letters, 
or to communicate important decisions concerning the university.” 
The question of the Vice-Rectorship is a case in point. Cullen, in 
the letter of October 1855 quoted above, complains that Newman 
had left the Vice-Rector without instructions. Now Newman had 
his own grievance on the subject of the Vice-Rectorship: he had 
repeatedly asked that, whatever happened to the other offices in 
the university, he should at least have a say in the appointment of 
the Vice-Rector, and yet in spite of this the office was twice filled 
up without any reference to him.* But there is no hint of such a 
point in Cullen’s correspondence. Indeed nowhere in these letters 
does Cullen show any sign of recognizing that his own conduct 
might have been partly to blame for the difficulties, and that 
Newman might have had legitimate complaints on his side. 

It should not be thought that the Roman correspondence now 
available leaves all the current judgements on Cullen unchanged. 
The present article is a by-product of research into Cullen’s 
political opinions, and an attempt will be made elsewhere to show 
that in that field he has been seriously misjudged.‘ But the re- 
vision of judgement does not extend to his treatment of Newman. 
There, the unfriendly verdict passed by previous historians must, 
on the whole, still stand. 


1 McGrath, op. cit., pp. 438 ff. 

. Autobiographical Writings, pp. 298, 329; McGrath, op. cit., pp. 181, 436. 

* Autobiographical Writings, pp. 290-5. 

* In a contribution to the ) An att three-volume History of Irish Catholicism. 








GREECE AND THE 
HOLY SEE 


Impressions in Athens and Istanbul 


By The Rev. JOSEPH MINIHAN’ 


understand is that we Greeks are more concerned with the 

metaphysics of religion and priesthood than with the practical 
and moral implications of Christianity. Realize this, and, although 
many problems must still remain, you will appreciate our position: 
you may possibly see how difficulties might be overcome, and 
the centuries-long separation of our Church from the Church of 
Rome might be ended.’ 

The present article attempts (without hubris, it is hoped) to 
give a general picture of the religious situation in Greece, and of 
relations with the Holy See as they are today. It makes no pre- 
tence at deep delving into doctrinal and theological matters. That 
would have to be done against a much wider background. 

Greece today, with its capital at Athens, is the Kingdom of the 
Hellenes, comprising about eight million people. Almost 97 per 
cent of them admit to some kind of membership of the National 


’ | AM,’ said my friend, ‘Greek Orthodox. What you must 


Greek Church, and call themselves Orthodox. When they wish to | 


make clear and distinct their position in the body of numerous 
Orthodox Churches—Russian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, and so on 
—they say they are Greek Orthodox;? Greek is their liturgical 
language in the Byzantine rite. Despite different nationalities and 
languages, the Russian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian Orthodox are 
all historically connected with Constantinople, and use, in their 
own languages, the Byzantine liturgies of St John Chrysostom and 
St Basil; so they also are Byzantine-rite Orthodox. Greece, more- 


1 The writer, a priest of the diocese of Hexham and Newcastle, has made four © 


recent visits to Greece. , 
* Although the Orthodox everywhere are often loosely referred to as ‘Greek 
Orthodox. 
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over, has no monopoly in the field of Greek Byzantine liturgy: the 
churches in Turkey directly governed by the Patriarch of the 
Great Church of Constantinople, as well as overseas churches 
dependent on, or connected with, the Patriarchate, naturally 
employ the same liturgical Greek language. 

There is ample evidence in Greece of ‘the metaphysics of 
religion and the priesthood’. Throughout the entire country 
churches are open for private prayer and frequented for public 
worship. On Sundays and feast-days their bells summon the 
faithful, and the general impression is of well-used churches. At 
the same time, the churches are uniformly small and therefore fill 
quickly, and it would be wrong to suppose that an actual majority 
of the Greek Orthodox go to the Liturgy (‘to Mass’, as a Latin 
would say) every Sunday.? An Orthodox bishop told me that 70 
per cent of the Orthodox in Greece are practising Church mem- 
bers; this presumably means that they communicate at least once 
a year, and are present for the Liturgy at Christmas, Easter, on 
the day of our Lady’s Dormition (the Assumption), and on one or 
two other greater feasts. ‘Practising Greek Orthodox’ is a term 
that, like ‘practising Catholic’, covers many categories, from very 
fervent down to lukewarm; the Church strives continually to in- 
struct and deepen the faith of its members, so that religious prac- 
tice will lead to real devotion and holiness. But, as for seven out of 
ten practising, in Athens this cannot be so, for the churches could 
not contain a million people for Liturgy.® 

Non-practising Greeks, on the other hand, accept the ‘meta- 
physics’ of religion; they come to church on special occasions, and 
expect to meet with devoutness in other members of their families, 


1 The Greek-Byzantine Orthodox in Turkey are officially said to number 84,759: 
this is the figure of the 1955 census as given in The Statesman’s Year Book for 1959. From 
other sources I had arrived at a count of 200,000, and I have heard the figure set as 
high as 270,000. Overseas churches, located mainly in the United States, account for a 
million faithful who regard themselves as within the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

2 My first experience of Byzantine liturgy was a blundering intrusion into an 
Orthodox church in Istanbul. The full-throated singing was in contrast with the 
Missa cantata sung by a priest and a small, detached choir in the presence of several 
hundred silent and apparently detached spectators which I attended later the same 
morning. But, as I have since learnt, this very quality of the sacerdotal apartness from 
the faithful in the sacrifice of the Mass tends to attract Orthodox to reunion with 
Rome in the Latin rite. 

* According to Orthodox custom, the Liturgy may not be celebrated more than 
once on the same altar on any given day. I am informed that, to cater for the greatly 
increased population of Athens, the Metropolitan Archbishop has exhorted parish 
_ . provide more opportunities of assisting, even though this means a break with 

tradition. 
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and among friends and associates: if they sometimes betray | 


cynicism, this may easily be in order to mask the uncertainty of 
their own position. They are not iconoclasts even when they are 
secularists. Indifference and a falsely labelled ‘liberalism’ may 
have stemmed partly from freemasonry, and the Greek Church js 
aware of this. But the main cause of indifference at all levels of 
society is ignorance of religion. And it was not the Church’s fault 
that adequate education and instruction were lacking. It was a 
consequence of rule by the Turk. 

For the greater part of three to five hundred years the Greek 
Orthodox people, once ruled from Constantinople by Emperor 
and Patriarch, had been enslaved and persecuted. There were 
places, islands and small territories under foreign rulers or 
suzerainty, where for shorter or longer periods Turkish domina- 
tion was prevented or overcome. But the general condition of 
Greek Orthodox people, as rayahs under the Turks, only allowed 
for the transmission of the most basic elements of their faith, and a 
largely clandestine practice of religion. Preaching and religious 
instruction in the churches were almost non-existent.! 

Bishops were used by the Sublime Porte as instruments of 
administration and civil government, and thus their religious 
standing among their fellow Greeks was often compromised. 
Priests on the other hand lived close to the faithful. The Papas 
became a symbol from the past to inspire men in a struggle for 
national and religious freedom. But a price had to be paid for this 
widespread popularity of the priests; by coming too close to the 
lives, the dangers and the battles of their flocks, the priests also 
shared their ignorance. And even today both bishops and priests 
of the Greek national Church are generally educated within a 
very narrow national framework: they make little claim to theo- 

logical scholarship or culture. Theologians are usually laymen; 
Professor Hamilcar Alivisatos, Dean of the Theological Faculty of 
the University at Athens, is one of the best known of them.? It 
should be stressed that, although they were used by the Turkish 
administration for centuries, there were heroic bishops, and 
martyrs too, who became national heroes during that time. But 


1 Ricaut, the British consul at Smyrna (now Izmir) during the seventeenth 
century, gives some interesting details on this subject. Smyrna was historically a Greek 
city. i 

* Professor Alivisatos attended the World Council of Churches conference at 
Rhodes last August, and was one of those named afterwards by the Vatican Radio as 
= to attend an informal meeting of Catholic and Orthodox theologians at 

enice. 
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the Moslem concept of religion as co-terminous with nationality 
made it difficult for anyone to be a martyr tout simple. And now, 
when the position of bishops in Greece is stabilized, they still 
maintain a close relationship with the Greek Government. 

Within a short time of the first solid achievement on the way 
to national freedom, in 1829, the new Greek parliament pro- 
caimed a national Greek Church. This Church was declared 
independent of the Patriarch of Constantinople (1833), and 
planned for government by a Holy Synod of bishops on the 
Russian model. Not until 1850 was this accepted as a fait accompli 
by the Oecumenical Patriarch, but in this century, when Mace- 
}donia and Thrace were joined to Old Greece, the bishops of these 
territories were immediately permitted by the Patriarch to accept 
the places allotted them in the Holy Synod at Athens: they take 
their turns to represent New Greece at synodal meetings. The 
Metropolitan Archbishop of Athens is their chairman, and 
decisions are by majority vote. This democratic method sometimes 
gives rise to disedifying disagreements, such as happened earlier 
lat year, when a question of episcopal promotion or transference 
was involved. The secular Greek Press made much of this, as they 
always do of anything untoward that concerns their bishops or 
clergy. 

To test the implications of religion, a good way is to ask an 
educated Greek layman in Athens, ‘Who is the head of the Greek 
Church?’ ‘Zhsous Xpistos’ he will reply: no theologian could better 
that. Suggest to him next, in suitably simple form, some of the 
Christological heresies—grosser Arianism, Patripassionism, and 
Nestorianism; unless he has been contaminated by Western 
modernist theologians, his condemnation of these will whole- 
heartedly coincide with your own. There is little to worry about 
here on the score of Catholic orthodoxy. Nor is a Greek’s belief in 
the Real Presence and the effectiveness of sacramental absolution 
to be doubted.” 

On all these matters I have received personal proof not once 


1 Bishops are mainly recruited from the ranks of monks, and are celibate. If a man, 
having decided to become a priest, wishes to be episcopabile, he associates himself with a 
monastic community, it may be only for a year or so, and as a rule attends at least some 
part of a university course. Promotion to a bishopric follows the lines of a career. 

' 2In the matter of absolution, the Bishop of Achaia, an assistant to the Metro- 
politan of Athens in the Orthodox Greek Church, pointed out that the priest—he is 
ulled a ‘spiritual father’—invokes forgiveness, but does not judge the penitent. When 





lasked how many spiritual fathers there were for this sacrament in Athens, he said 
(not with great precision) ‘about fifty’. From this I conclude that the sacrament is not 


in great demand. 
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but many times. Yet no one can realistically subscribe to an optim. 
istic ‘reunion-should-be-easy’ attitude over Greece: that was the 
great mistake of the Abbé Portal at Malines, when the possibilities 
of corporate Anglican reunion were ventilated. The true limit ofa 
conciliatory approach to the separated Eastern Churches was 
phrased kindly, but vaguely, by Pope Leo XIII: ‘No great gulf 
separates us from you.’ What, then, today are the main points on 
which the national Greek Church differs from the Catholic 
Church? | 

“Both East and West,’ writes Father Joseph Gill, s.j., in his recent 
book on the Council of Florence,! ‘are of one mind in holding that 
union demands doctrinal agreement with parity of rites. The 
decree of Florence declares what that means for the Latin Church.’ 
Unfortunately, until now, this decree has meant as little to many 
glib supporters of reunion as Asia Minor did for schoolboy 
classicists. In remedying this ignorance, Father Gill proves how 
much mightier the pen is than the ferula. For his book effectively 
brings the fifteenth-century Council to life: deep study of doctrinal 
issues is combined with a personal interest that comes from know- 
ledge of, and often sympathy with, the protagonists at different 
stages on the road to unity between East and West. 

But the book has another great merit in the stress it lays on 
how the Council strengthened the internal unity of the Western 
Church. In these ultramontane days, clergy and laity alike are 
deplorably ill-informed about the catastrophic schism of the West: 
this Great Schism only healed with the election of Pope Martin V 
in 1417. Loyalties and ideals which in the past led to separatist 
tendencies within the Patriarchate of Rome are not appreciated. 
By not knowing these weaknesses, we have left many of the best 
points in the question of reunion with the separated brethren; the 
average Catholic has seldom achieved the sympathy and under- 
standing needed, if large masses of puzzled people are to be helped 
to find the true Church. We have been almost exclusively pre- 
occupied with two considerations: the unity and solidarity of the 
Western Church, and the gravity involved in deliberate schism. 
On the second point, we have probably tended over the centuries 
to impute personal sinfulness to many millions who were ulti- 
mately judged guiltless by Christ himself. 

With Father Gill as mentor (and a thought for Archbishop 
Fénelon, author of Té¢lémaque, who toyed with a visionary’s dream 


1 The Council of Florence, Cambridge University Press, 1959, p. 411. 
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af converting Greece), we can list the differences that separate the 
National Greek Church from the Catholic Church under five 
heads: Filiogue, Azyme bread, Purgatory, the Epzklesis, and the 
Papal Primacy. At the sight of these topics, scores of would-be 
champions in hundreds of seminaries, theologates, and theological 
faculties might rise to vindicate Florence’s decree of union: they 
had best save their breath, for here is weighty opinion to give 
them pause. 


| Father Raimondi Spiazzi, o.p., Director of the Pastoral Institute 


of the Lateran, diagnoses the principal obstacles to the reunion 
of East and West as belonging mainly to the psychological and 
national orders.! Doctrinal and theological differences are what 
reunion would settle: we must begin with people, trying to under- 
stand how they live, think, and pray. An atmosphere on both sides 
favourable to reunion, impregnated with mutuai respect and 
appreciation for the genuine traditions and piety of East and 
West, is indispensable. | 

The Council of Florence can be‘used not merely as a piece of first- 
dass historical scholarship, but in a very practical way to furnish, 
on the Latin side, a suitable frame of mind in which to approach 
the wide matter of reunion. Reductio—‘the leading back’ of the 
Eastern Churches—was the word used by Latins as the ground 
was prepared for Florence’s decree of union. And it was possibly 
Pope Martin V who, in 1426, exhorted Byzantine envoys ‘ “‘to 
bear the labour as best you can, especially as the Roman Church 
is the mother and the Eastern the daughter, and the daughter 
should come to the mother’’. It is clearly both an argument and an 
appeal,’ writes Father Gill,? ‘that the Greeks should be willing to 
hold the council, so long projected and so often deferred, in Italy.’ 
The Second Council of the Vatican will presumably examine 
how, five centuries later and with greater success, Christ’s prayer 
for unity may be realized: 


It is not only for them [the Apostles] that I pray; I pray for 
those who are to find faith in me through their word; that they may 
all be one; that they too may be one in us, as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee; so that the world may come to believe that it is thou 
who hast sent me. And I have given them the privilege which thou 


1 I’ Osservatore Romano, 2 May 1959: ‘Ho avuto l’impressione di molte difficolta per 
una riunione immediata dei fratelli separati, per tante ragioni, forse non prevalente- 
mente teologiche e dogmatiche, ma . . . piuttosto psicologiche, politiche e di ordine 
anche piu pratico.’ 

* Op. cit., p. 39. 
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) 
gavest to me, that they should all be one, as we are one; that while | 


thou art in me, I may be in them, and so they may be perfectly 
made one. This, Father, is my desire. . . .? 


We need some enthusiasm to prepare a fitting welcome if 
there is to be any reunion; there must be interested knowledge of 
what Christianity means, and has meant during centuries of per- 
secution and hardship, in Greece and the Near East. Especially in 
his Jntroduction and first two chapters (“The Background’; ‘Martin 
V and the Greeks’), Father Gill encourages his readers to persevere. 
The Council ‘judged and decided points of doctrine, so theology 
and indeed very abstruse theology enters into the narrative. If the 
reader does not understand it all, he can console himself with the 
thought that no one does understand the Mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. But he will, I hope, learn something about it and come to 
appreciate a little better the grounds of difference in its regard between East 
and West, and their diverse lines of approach.’* 

Unfortunately, ‘ecclesiastical trifles . . . in themselves of no real 
importance whatsoever, were nevertheless the points that appealed 
most to ordinary eastern Christians and most alienated their 
minds from Latin Christendom.’ And there is danger today that 
Latin Catholics may fall into a similar error, being distracted by 
untonsured heads, long hair and beards, married clergy, monas- 
tically trained bishops, and leavened bread: we may be even 
tempted to fault those, who in their own tongue, first acclaimed 
Mary as Theotokos, ‘Mother of God’, for not wishing to adopt 
specifically western devotions to our Lady. Narrow-mindedness of 
this kind can only be countered by mutual understanding. 


During the three or four years that will elapse before the | 


Second Council of the Vatican meets much will doubtless be done 
to prepare such an atmosphere. Cardinal Tardini has dispelled 
any excuses for false conceptions about the nature of the Council: 
it will essentially, he has said, be ‘a family affair’ for the Catholic 
Church. Participation will be restricted to bishops and other pre- 
lates in communion with Rome, and there will be no polemics 
between bishops and theologians of East and West such as 
shattered the road to reunion at the Council of Florence. Within 
terms of reference settled in advance, however, the Council will 


1 John 17, 20—-24 (Knox). 
2 Op. cit., p. xv. The italics are ours. 


3 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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| discuss practical matters connected with reunion, and possible 


ways of achieving it. Priests and laity will have been shown before- 
hand the proper spirit in which to assist. At Florence in 14309, 
similar conditions did not prevail. Although in that Council’s 
later stages bishops appeared on both sides who were skilled 
religious leaders and adequate representatives of the Greeks and 
Latins, there still remained bishops and theologians on both sides 
whose narrowness amounted to fanaticism. And if the faithful of 
the Greek churches were largely ignorant at that time, their Latin 
counterparts were totally unappreciative of the saintly inheritance 
of Eastern Christendom. Clearly, no permanent reunion could 
have been possible after Florence, any more than it would be to- 
day, if rank-and-file faithful were to regard their brethren of the 
East as penitent prodigals: a man would need be of the spiritual 
calibre of a Bessarion or Newman to live in such circumstances, 
But recent Popes have indicated clearly the proper line of 
approach,! and the present Pontiff is better placed than any of his 
predecessors have been for centuries. 

Pope John XXIII understands the mentality of the Greek 
Church. He lived for nearly ten years at Istanbul, and saw the 
historic dome of Santa Sophia daily. Now that experience, on a 
man with a feeling for history, has deep effects of precisely the 
psychological kind that are relevant in Father Spiazzi’s assessment. 
And besides representing the Holy See in Turkey, Archbishop 
Roncalli held the duties of Apostolic Delegate for Greece.? Here 
his best-remembered achievement came during the winter of 
1942-3; he effectively intervened on behalf of Greece, when 
people were literally starving. More than anyone else, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate was responsible for sufficient easing of the blockade 


| so that foodstuffs and essential medica. supplies could be got 


through to Piraeus.* As a result of this, Pope John has received 
nothing but favourable publicity in Greek newspapers since his 


1To refer to one or two papal documents of especial interest: P. Benedict XIV, 
enc. Allatae sunt, 26 July, 1755; P. Pius IX, ep. Jn suprema, 6 January 1848; bull 
Reversurus, 1867; to bishops of churches of Oriental Rite not in communion with 
Apostolic See, 8 September 1867 (cf. Dustin Review, 1868, pp. 534-7); P. Leo XIII, 
enc. Praeclara gratulationis, 29 June, 1894; P. Pius XI, homily at Byzantine celebration 
in St. Peter’s, 1925; P. Pius XII, enc. Orientalis Ecclesiae decus, 9 April 1944. 

2 The Greek Government, under pressure from the Holy Synod, has never yet con- 
sented to a Papal representative residing in Greece. During the war Archbishop Roncalli 
spent some time at Athens, where he lived in Homer Street, opposite to the house of the 
Latin Archbishop of Athens, near the Latin church of Saint Denis the Aeropagite. 

* Subsequent relief organization from the Catholic side was ably organized by 
Bishop Calavassy (who died in 1957), a great Catholic of the Byzantine-Greek rite, who 
was then resident in Athens. 
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elevation to the papacy. And it is clear that, from his own axpath 
ence, he loves Greece and Athens deeply. 

Quite certainly, besides being recognized as a benefactor, 
Pope John XXIII has the advantage of being regarded by the 
Greeks as simpatico. But there is a sharp difference between the 
respect and reverence felt for a particular Pope and the distrust of 
‘papal aggression’ which can amount to phobia among many 
Greeks. Ultimately, every debate about reunion with, or sub- 
mission to, the Holy See turns on practical considerations. And 
the best way of judging how Greece feels about the Holy See—not 
just about Pope John—is to examine briefly the standing of the 
Catholic Church in Greece. 

Forty-five thousand is the highest estimate of the number of 
Catholics in Greece, and almost all of them belong to the Roman 
or Latin rite. Now the average Greek, layman, cleric, or bishop, 
does not mind anyone being a Latin or Roman Catholic. He freely 
admits that his fellow Greek Catholics of the Latin rite are good 
Greeks and reliable fellow-countrymen. What he does not like, 
and, in fact, distrusts, is that section of Greek Catholics who 
worship in the Byzantine-Greek rite in almost exactly the same 
way as he, an Orthodox, does: he regards them as traitors to 
Orthodoxy and the national Greek Church. The existence of these 
‘Uniat’ Catholics has been a bone of contention between the 
Orthodox Churches and the Church of Rome for centuries, and 
has poisoned their relations: such is the view of no less an authority 
than Professor Alivisatos, whom no one could call a fanatic, or 
accuse of having a phobia about ‘papal aggression’. And when I 
referred to the protest which he signed, requesting the Holy See 
not to appoint a successor to Bishop Calavassy, he said that the 
Byzantine-rite Catholics in Greece were an artificial body, since 
if they wished to belong fully to the Roman Catholic Church, 
then the Latin rite was available to them. Otherwise, he thought, 
there was little point in making the change. 

The Catholics of Byzantine rite in Greece number only some 
two thousand faithful,? and by no means all of them were brought 
up in this rite from childhood. And it seems at least fair to state 
that their position in Greece bears no resemblance to the situation 


1 As is well shown for example in his address to the King of the Hellenes, L’ Osser- 
vatore Romano, 23 May 1959. 

2 There are also five hundred Catholics of the Armenian rite in Greece, with their 
own priest as Exarch, but they constitute a self-contained body, and do not affect the 
general situation. 
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of the communities of Byzantine-rite Catholics in other countries, 
where they may number a million or more. Consequently to some 
Greeks it seems as though the Holy See were baiting a trap 
although in fact, of course, this is not so. The general body of the 
Greek Orthodox clergy feel so strongly about the existence of a 
‘Uniat’ body of faithful in Greece that they cannot bring them- 
selves publicly to show regard for the Uniat priests. It is true that a 
considerable number of Orthodox clergy were present at Bishop 
Calavassy’s funeral but this was due to his obvious greatness as a 
Greek. 

How greatly the situation of the Catholics of Byzantine rite in 
Greece differs from that of Catholics of Byzantine rite elsewhere 
was brought home to me in lengthy discussion with Orthodox lay- 
men from other countries. In Rumania, for example, there were 
at one time about two million Catholics of Byzantine rite; with 
such a numerous body the Orthodox relations were in a way 
much happier, although as a result of marriages between ‘Uniats’ 
and Orthodox there was considerable loss of children to the Cath- 
olic Church. The diaspora of Orthodox and Byzantine-rite Cath- 
olics in Western Europe, coming from the countries of Eastern 
Europe, has led to Orthodox not infrequently worshipping in 
Byzantine-rite Catholic churches of France and Western Ger- 
many. Priests know of cases where Orthodox have communi- 
cated in such Catholic churches; but when I pressed two Ortho- 
dox laymen, the wife of one of whom was Latin Catholic, on 
their practice in this matter, they said they did not receive 
communion. 

Exactly the same is true in the matter of receiving absolution. 
Much as they regret not having the facility that Catholics enjoy, of 
anonymous confession and subseqent sacramental forgiveness, the 
Orthodox in general do not admit to availing themselves of such 
opportunity even where Byzantine-rite Catholics are a strong 
body. One must discount in Greece any likelihood of many 
Orthodox presenting themselves at the tribunal of penance. 
Priests of the Latin rite may sometimes be approached by Ortho- 
dox for advice, and occasionally an Orthodox may even ask a 
Catholic priest to recommend a good Orthodox ‘spiritual father’ 
for confessional help, but that is the limit of communicatio in sacnis. 
What happened in more easy-going days—Father Grigoriou Garo 
mentions some surprising incidents of unofficial intercommunion, 
especially in islands of the Aegean, in his book Relations between 

Vol. 234. No. 483. D 
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Catholics and Orthodox'—is not actually to the point. So it seems 
best now to round off the picture with some detail of the Catholic 
Church in the Latin rite in Greece. 

The principal Catholic communities are in Athens, Corfu, 
Syra, Tinos and Naxos (islands of the Cyclades), and there are 
some also at Piraeus (almost regarded as part of Athens), Patras, 
Volos, and Salonika. Syra is easily the staunchest Catholic strong. 
hold, owing to Venetian influences, and there about one in three 
of the population of 23,000 is a Catholic. Not surprisingly, most 
religious vocations to the priesthood come from Syra. Although 
this is to the great credit of what is sometimes called ‘the Pope’s 
island’, the outlook for Catholicism will be better when more 
priests come from other parts of the kingdom. Too much identifi- 
cation of the clergy with a few localities is bad, as the history of the 
Catholic Church in England since the Reformation shows. When, 
as in Greece, being a Catholic priest more often means that a man 
comes from Syra or one of the islands, the universal aspect of the 
Church suffers. This is not criticism, but simple fact. It builds up 
the average Greek’s conviction that acceptance of the Pope’s 
authority is a local peculiarity. 

In much the same way, the appearances of the Catholic 
Church in Athens are French and Italian. As Orthodox people 
expect the French and Italians to be Roman Catholics—and are 
still reminded from time to time of the iniquities of the ‘papistic 
church’—little impact is made. That may be one reason why 
Latin-rite Catholicism is more easily tolerated than Byzantine 
Catholicism. Latin Catholicism in Greece, in its present condition, 
could never constitute a proselytizing body. And proselytism 
from the national Greek Church is what the Orthodox fear: such 
proselytism is forbidden by civil law, without any specific penalty. 
I could not discover an instance of proceedings being taken 
against Catholics, but Protestants have occasionally been checked 
on this charge. Catholics can be very circumspect. 

Despite this legally enforced circumspection, the Catholic 
Byzantine rite—with a tiny chapel in Athens, and small communi- 
ties at Salonika and Iannitsa—might in certain circumstances, 
by its mere existence, encourage Orthodox faithful to worship in 
union with the Holy See. Conversion, in its usual sense, would 
not be involved: once the Papal primacy is accepted, everything 
else immediately fits into its proper place. 


1 Athens, 1958. 
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One readily sympathizes with the enthusiasm of the Exarch 
of the Greek Byzantine Catholics at Athens, and with his dozen 
priests, in their apostolate. At the same time, the small body of 
their faithful—two to three thousand, some of whom live in very 
tiny communities, with rare opportunity of Liturgy or the sacra- 
ments—cannot offer any great hope of reuniting the mass of the 
Orthodox in Greece with the Holy See. Such a reunion essentially 
requires understanding of, and appreciation for, the Holy See; 
and the great purpose of the Second Council of the Vatican, as 
Cardinal Tardini has explained, is to show the Holy See, and the 
Catholic Church, for what it is, in all its divine splendour, that it 
may be recognized by all men. 

I would like to end on a home note, as Father Gill describes the 
way one kingdom at least reacted to Pope Eugenius IV’s request 
for thanksgiving after the union at Florence in 1430. 

‘On 3 October Henry VI of England wrote to him that he had 
ordered processiones, litanias ac orationes publicas per loca nostrae ditioni 
supposita. But Pietro del Monte [the papal nuncio] had already in- 
formed Eugenius of the joyful reception of the news in England: 


Great manifestations, besides, of joy and gladness were ordered. 
Public prayers in procession were instituted especially in this royal 
city, which is the chief and most important of this realm. All the 
clergy and the péople went in procession to the churches, the 
quarters of the city and the public squares according to custom, and 
returned generous thanks to God with hymns and chants and 
solemn ceremonies. In many places sermons were preached to the 
people... .”! 


Future reunion demands preparation of parallel intensity. 


* Op. cit., p. 299. 








BISHOP, THE 
MEDIAEVALIST 


Mr Abercrombie’s Biography 


By ERIC JOHN 


DMUND BISHOP'S name is hardly a household word—even 
ies Catholics who take some interest in the characters and events 

which made the latter part of the nineteenth and the early part of 
the twentieth centuries so important in English Catholic history are 
not likely to know much more than his name. It would not be surpris- 
ing if many who would certainly buy a new book on Chesterton or 
Belloc should hesitate before paying seventy shillings for a life of 
Edmund Bishop or spending the time necessary to master Mr Aber- 
crombie’s five hundred closely packed pages.! This is hardly surprising, 
but none the less wrong. Edmund Bishop was on any count a notable 
figure in the Catholic world of his day, although his life was certainly a 
hidden one. The world of the Catholic publicist was remote—and utterly 
repellent—to him; he was equally unfamiliar with the fashionable 
London literary scene. He wrote voluminously, but his writings are 
scattered throughout the learned journals of Western Europe: so far as 
England was concerned he preferred to publish in the Downside and 
Dusuin Reviews. Moreover Bishop was so retiring that he allowed, 
even encouraged, others to publish his work under their own names.’ 
He had none of the attributes which secured ‘fame’ in the Catholic 
and literary worlds of his time. He was not well-born: the son of an inn- 
keeper, he never had any formal education, although the education he 
got was a very good one of its kind.* He never held an important or 
spectacular job. Until early middle age he held a respectable but minor 


1 The Life and Work of Edmund Bishop, by Nigel Abercrombie. Longmans. 70s. I have 
to thank Dr H. P. R. Finberg and Mr J. Rykwert for their valuable criticism and advice. 

2 This makes for very great difficulty in compiling a bibliography of Bishop's 
writings: Mr Abercrombie deserves special commendation for making a list so complete, 
under the circumstances. 

Mr Abercrombie writes: ‘Gibbon, in particular, he caught young and had 
badly. . . . There is no need to seek any more basis in fact for the legend that he (like 
how many others!) taught himself ecclesiastical history by tracking Gibbon’s refer- 
ences.’ Since Mr Abercrombie wrote a document has come to light in which Bishop 
himself describes his intellectual development as a scholar. The place he gives to 
Gibbon suggests that for once legend was not far from the truth. The document has 
been published in the Downside Review, Ixxviii. 
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post in the Civil Service; after that he retired on half-pay. He never 
had a vocation to either the priestly or the religious life—a period as a 
novice of Downside at the age of forty showed that. He was not rich: 
inheriting no private fortune, making nothing from his writings, he 
lived for thirty years on a pension of £150 a year—which he kept in a 
leather bag under his bed. He never got any honours except a gold 
medal from Leo XIII. Yet, if his life was obscure, some people knew 
him, and they tended to be the best people. The splendid monks who 
made modern Downside were all his friends, even his disciples. He was 
buried in the abbey, and Eric Gill carved him a monument. He was 
known to and admired by the great giants of scholarship. Felix Lieber- 
mann was a lifelong friend; Duchesne dedicated the last edition of the 
English translation of his Origines du Culte to his memory. The distin- 
guished Benedictine scholars, Abbot Cuthbert Butler and Dom André 
Wilmart, were very close to him. At the end of his life the Oxford 
University Press published a sumptuous collection of his more impor- 
tant papers although he had no connexion with the University. In our 
day a Catholic scholar and writer of distinction has devoted years of 
hard labour to producing this definitive Life. It is this book which 
enables us to see why, in spite of his obscurity, Bishop mattered, and 
why many of the best people of his world knew it. 

What actually did Bishop do? This is not an easy question to 
answer: not because material is lacking—Bishop’s own writings and 
Mr Abercrombie’s book supply plenty of that—but because of the 
nature of his career. He was primarily a scholar, and a scholar con- 
cerned with what still seems to many a remote branch of study, the 
history of the liturgy. Nearly everything he wrote was concerned with 
liturgical problems, and all of it was austere in tone and rigorous in 
argument. It does not make easy reading, and no summary which does 
it justice can make easy reading either. But to understand Bishop we 
must understand what he did to the study of the liturgy, because the 
rest of his more public activities stemmed from his authority in his 
chosen field. Mr Abercrombie understands this very well, and he has 
given us a properly detailed account of Bishop’s historical work, and 


shown very clearly its relationship to his ‘public life’. Supposing the © 


reader to be more curious about the latter than the former, we may 
well begin on the outside, as it were, and work inwards to the heart of 
Bishop’s interest, the liturgy. 

Early in his career he made the acquaintance of the Downside 
community at a crisis in its history. English Benedictine life was at that 
time a ‘missionary’ vocation. This curious and out-dated relic of penal 
times merely meant in the latter half of the nineteenth century that 
English monks were picturesque parish priests. There was a small but 
influential party at Downside in favour of returning to the true observ- 
ance of the Benedictine Rule. Bishop was naturally drawn towards 
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these men. I say naturally because already Bishop commanded a grow. 
ing corpus of information about the traditional spiritual life of the 
Church in general and the Benedictine monks in particular. He knew, 
what now seems commonplace but did not then, that a monastic voca- 
tion is neither the same thing as a vocation to the priesthood nor com- 
patible for long with the life of a parish priest. The majority of the 
English monks at the time were content with the life they knew—most 
of them had of course chosen it—but the reformers were sure, and they 
were right, that there must be many Englishmen with a true monastic 
vocation who were denied the opportunity of answering it in properly 
English communities. Appeals to history flew to and fro; Bishop knew 
so much more about the points at issue than anyone else that he be- 
came the intellectual standby of the reform party. Reform in this case 
was, in fact, an appeal to tradition—like all valid ‘reforms’. Tradition 
and reform won in the end as they always do in the Church, and 
Bishop lived to see Downside become a Benedictine community in the 
full sense of the word. There can be no doubt that Bishop played a great 
part in this conversio: it would be difficult to find another instance in 
monastic history of a simple layman exercising such an influence ona 
monastic community. He loved Downside all his life. He kept his books 
there and in the end gave them to the monastery where they stand still, 
in the same two rooms in which he used to work. He liked best to write 
for the Downside Review. He was in the end a little disappointed that the 
abbey never became a centre of historical studies comparable with that 
created by the French Maurists. Disliking speculative theology, he 
never saw that although speculation can be overdone done it must be, 
and sometimes by monks, who cannot all be expected to be mediaeval 
scholars as he would have liked. 

Bishop’s scholarly interests drew him into ecclesiastical affairs in 
another way. By the time of Leo XIII, men, and not only scholars, 
were becoming aware that the great text-books on which the life of the 
Church depends, from the Vulgate Bible to the Summa Theologica, were 
sadly corrupt by the standards of contemporary scholarship. Leo XIII 
was determined to remedy this state of affairs, and amongst his efforts 
was the appointment of a commission to revise the Breviary. Its princi- 
pal members were two famous scholars, Ehrle and Mercati, who both 
knew and respected Bishop’s knowledge of liturgical history. They 
therefore asked him to advise the commission. It is known that Bishop 
submitted an important memorandum to the commission. It is not 
known yet just what use was made of Bishop’s material, but Mr 
Abercrombie notes: ‘It was not itself the basis of the reform actually 
carried out .. . but with one or two exceptions, every substantial con- 
structive proposal made by Bishop was embodied in the Breviary of 
Pius X.’ Bishop was again called to help the Pope in another matter, of 
much less importance sub specie aeternitatis, but which made -_ stir at 
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the time. In the 1890’s the well-meant folly of Lord Halifax and the 
Abbé Portal forced a crisis at Rome over the validity of Anglican 
Orders. The basis of the controversy was theological, but theology as 
embodied in the various formularies of the Anglican Church, and few 


| of the parties to the original pother were exactly encumbered with the 


requisite historical knowledge. Lord Halifax and the Abbé Portal con- 
vinced themselves that on Catholic standards Anglican orders were 
valid, and that if the Pope could be persuaded to admit this, by some 
unexplained process the Church of England would be reconciled to 
Rome. They therefore decided to work on Rome. The means they 
chose were for the Abbé Portal to write a Catholic pamphlet expressing 
the opinion that Anglican orders were valid, thus forcing Rome to say 
something. He secured the support of one of the greatest Catholic 
scholars of the day, Duchesne, who lent his authority in support of a 
favourable verdict. Duchesne, however, knew nothing about Anglican 
history, or indeed about very much that was relevant to the question, 
and having helped to give publicity to the pamphlet he withdrew from 
the controversy. One can see what the Pope meant when he said, 
according to Bishop, ‘this fellow Duchesne stirs up trouble for me and 
then leaves me to get out of it’. In the event the Pope turned to English 
advisers for help, amongst them the future Cardinal Gasquet. In effect 
this meant that it was Bishop’s knowledge which was taken to Rome, 
and elicited from Rome, during the subsequent negotiations. There 
can be little doubt that the resulting bull, Apostolicae Curae, owes a good 
deal to him. He had later to give Cardinal Vaughan notes for a sermon 
on the topic. Bishop’s part in all this was important and exemplary. 
He did not want Anglican orders condemned. Since he knew the key 
liturgical documents as few others did, since he knew them to be 
defective by traditional Catholic standards, he had no doubt what 
Rome would say. He also saw that the controversy was pointless. No 
Anglican clergyman could doubt the validity of his orders or accept the 
right of the Pope to question them, and remain in good faith as an 
Anglican; there was therefore no real need to force the Pope to make a 
pronouncement which must give pain and stir up prejudice. Bishop did 
his best to dissuade Lord Halifax and his French friends from pursuing 
the matter. What a pity they didn’t listen to him and spare us the spate 
of arid controversy which is still with us! So far as Bishop is concerned 
itis to be noted that throughout the controversy he was concerned with 
what was true and what was charitable, and not at all with what was 
expedient. This is not true of Lord Halifax, Portal, or even Duchesne. 


1 Further light on Bishop’s attitude to what are now called ‘our separated brethren’ 
and used to be called ‘anti-Christ’ is thrown by a passage in one of his letters, which 
thows how genuinely cecumenical his attitude was, and how little he was moved by 
sectarian feeling against Anglicans as such. ‘It is the misery and cuvse . . . attending 
subjects of this kind that they have become and are involved in considerations called 
“theological”, and have become incidents in the great disputes between rival and 
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Bishop lived an obscure life then, but not one without its contact 
with great events; a contact, moreover, not prompted by ambition or 
vanity, but arising naturally from his scholarly expertize. It was be- 
cause Bishop knew so much about the Church’s past, which because the 
Church is eternal is the Church’s life, that he was drawn into the diffi- 
culties besetting the Church of his day. Difficulties, of course, which 
could only be solved by discovering the tradition. Tradition is a nice 
word, easy to say, easy to savour, but in the event it resides in details, 
the details of the doings of holy men for almost two thousand years; and 
it is rarely easy to recover the details. This is why scholarship has 
always played, and must always play, a part in the Catholic economy. 
Bishop was important then, not because he advised Popes and wrote 
sermons for Cardinals, but because he was a master of a branch of 
sacred science. The true measure of Bishop’s reputation rests on his 
scholarship, and to some extent our opinion of Bishop—and his biog- 
raphy—rests on what we, and Mr Abercrombie, make of his learned 
work. In fact Mr Abercrombie has attempted to give us a full account 
of Bishop’s studies, and to judge their worth. I have some reservations 
about this account, and the implicit and explicit judgements Mr 
Abercrombie makes. 

The nature and importance of Bishop’s main contribution to his- 
torical studies is not in doubt. Although self-taught, and at first un- 
aided, he established the rigorous study of one branch of history, the 
development of the liturgy, on a firm basis. In particular he succeeded 
in distinguishing the characteristic ‘Roman’ ingredients in the Latin 
liturgy. The magnitude of this achievement needs emphasizing, since it 
will be only immediately apparent to those familiar with the pitfalls of 
any study involving the criticisms of ancient MSS. The documents on 
which the study of the liturgy in its formative period depends are 
amongst the most difficult to criticize of any in the history of scholar- 
ship. The difficulty lies in the state of the MSS. Most of the important 
MSS. on which we must rely if we are to unravel the history of the 
Latin liturgy and isolate the Roman contribution to it come from 
outside Italy. They are moreover comparatively late in date, and are 
plainly eclectic, composite, collections of liturgical formulas of very 
various places and times of origin. The MSS. were compiled for the 
use of priests, not scholars, so they rarely contain any indications of 
the date or origin of this or that liturgical custom—and even when 
competing bodies of clerics. But little by little (and this has come about, silently for the 
most part in the space of our own lifetime—yours and mine) there is growing up 4 
body, dispersed and isolated individuals as yet of laymen of all ‘‘communions” whose 
kinship in the field of “‘advancement of learning”’ they innately feel to be not in the 
element of ecclesiastical communion but in a thing that is common to us all—the 
communion in the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. ... The dawning of this 
day of the sense of lay communion of members of the various ‘‘churches”’ in the truth as 


to past history—is already here: I see it as I look ouf over France, Germany, Italy: 
it is beginning even here in our island home.’ 
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they do the information is as often as not wrong. It was Bishop’s great 
achievement to begin the unravelling of these complicated confusions, 
and to lay down the methods by which the work could be carried on. 
He himself succeeded in recovering something of the original Roman 
Mass—I mean ‘Roman’ in the municipal sense—enough at any rate to 
see what it was like, and how unlike it was to what is called the Roman 
Mass today. He was able to show that the basic things in the eucharistic 
rites are Roman, but that everywhere in the liturgy generally, and the 
Mass in particular, an originally simple, austere, bare, ‘almost calvin- 
istic’ Roman rite has been made more elaborate by customs and 
ceremonies from Gaul, Spain, the Orient, and wherever. Although the 
basis of the modern liturgy is Roman, its tone is not. Indeed, judged by 
the standards of, say, the Rome of Gregory the Great, it is a very un- 
Roman tone. Bishop’s discoveries threw an unexpected light on the part 
the papacy played in the making of the liturgy. A number of popes, of 
whom Gregory the Great was the most important, contributed to the 
achieving of the present Mass, but the greater part of the work was left 
to private enterprise. In particular, it is hard to escape the conclusion 
after Bishop’s studies that the greatest single contribution to the devel- 
opment of the liturgy was that of the Englishman, Alcuin, working on 
the orders, not of the Pope, but of Charlemagne, the ruler of Western 
Europe. 

Even this bare summary of the drift of Bishop’s learning will justify 
a claim to the importance of his work and the detail which Mr Aber- 
crombie devotes to describing it. I do not feel, however, that Mr 
Abercrombie has been either altogether successful in describing what 
Bishop was up to or at all fair to those who disagreed with Bishop. In 
the first instance he has given us a more or less chronological account of 
Bishop’s scholarly work; but since few historians, and certainly not 
Bishop, work in a tidy, logical fashion, being very much at the mercy of 
the chance that puts them in the way of some key problem or MS., 
this does not make for easy reading. I think this section of the book 
would have been much easier to understand if Mr Abercrombie had 
set out the present state of opinion on the history of the Latin rite, 
indicating how much was Bishop’s opinion and how much of this had 
been added to or rejected by others. As it is, it cannot be said that the 
lay reader will find it easy to see Bishop’s work in the round, unless he 
is prepared to read over what Mr Abercrombie has to say on scholarly 


; topics more than once. More serious is Mr Abercrombie’s bias in his 


account of Bishop’s occasional learned quarrels. 

Bishop was a modest, unassuming, and exact scholar, without 
ambition or the expectation of any reward. Nevertheless he did not love 
error and he hated being contradicted. He was in regard to his work, as 
the Oxford Press found, ‘a very touchy person’, and he could be 
extremely cantankerous, even in print. He had a particular dislike of 
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Duchesne, in which he is followed by his biographer. Anyone not a 
mediaevalist reading this book would come away with the idea that 
Duchesne was a lesser scholar than Bishop, and muddled, lazy, inaccur- 
ate, and out-dated at that. This is as silly as it is unjust, and something 
must be said by way of rebuttal. 

Mr Abercrombie’s intemperance may be gauged from the follow- 
ing: | 


Duchesne [represented] the supreme treason, the prostitution 
of scientific method for the sake of a thesis. 


In another place he writes: 


Tradition attributed to Gregory I (590-604) important litur- 
gical changes. Given some documentary evidence of the earlier 
material, it ought to be easy to find out what St Gregory did. But in 
1892 it was not: it was very difficult—which is a reason, though no 
excuse, for Duchesne’s preferring a view of history which saved him 
the trouble. 


From this it may be gathered that Duchesne and Bishop did not see 
eye to eye on certain problems concerning the history of the Roman 
Mass and Gregory the Great’s part in it. The work of Duchesne to 
which all this exception is being taken is his Origines du Culte, or, in the 
English translation, Christian Worship.1 The pother arises over the exact 
nature of a MS. sent by Pope Hadrian I to Alcuin and Charlemagne, 
christened the Hadrianum by Duchesne, which was taken by Alcuin, and 
has been taken by most scholars since his day, as representing some 
form or other of the sacramentary of Gregory the Great. The Hadrianum 
is defective—in what ways will be discussed in a moment—and was 
elaborately supplemented by Alcuin from current Gallican usuages. In 
some MSS. however the original text of the Hadrianum is carefully 
separated from the supplementary matter by a narrative known 
usually as the Hucusque. Bishop showed that the author of the Hucusque 
was Alcuin, in which he has been followed by most scholars since.” 
Duchesne and Bishop both saw that these MSS. by isolating the Roman 
contribution to Alcuin’s missal, enable the scholar to say something about 
the nature of the liturgy in the Rome of Hadrian’s day. More impor- 
tant, since there is no question that Hadrian drew up a special liturgy 
for the occasion but said he was sending a Gregorianum, the sacrament- 
ary of Gregory the Great, there was a good chance that these MSS. 
would throw light on what Gregory the Great did to the liturgy. 

1 Christian Worship, by L. Duchesne. (Trans. M. L. McClure, fifth edition, London, 
1927, from which I have quoted throughout.) 
* Duchesne was not completely convinced by this attribution. It is interesting to 


note that serious objections against it have been raised recently by Mr Hohler, Journal 
of Ecclesiastical History, viii, p. 223. 
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Duchesne, however, took a view of the Hadrianum which somewhat 
lessened its importance as ‘gregorian’ evidence. He thought: 


We have here, in the main, a book drawn up, not for the Roman 
, use in general, applicable to any country whatever, but for the 

Roman use as observed in Rome. Moreover it is an essentially 
stational Sacramentary, which could hardly have been used unless 
on festivals and days of solemn assembly ... I should . . . hesitate to 
consider this selection as a complete book, sufficient for all litur- 
gical necessities, even in the time of Adrian. ... . A priest of Rome, 
if he were limited to this book, would not have been able to bury 
one of his parishioners, or officiate on ordinary Sundays, or observe 
| the festival even of any Roman saint outside the very small number 
who figure in the Liber Sacramentorum.* 


This passage seems to me a model of historical reasoning, the 
evidence candidly exposed, and the conclusion obviously and directly 
arrived at. But Duchesne was using an old printed text of the Hadri- 
anum, believing, as every other scholar of the day did, that the Vatican 
' Library had lost the original MS. Bishop, by a characteristic stroke of 
brilliant common sense, located the lost MS., and using this, together 
with his unequalled knowledge of the contents of early mediaeval 
liturgical MSS. from elsewhere, he was able to show that the Hadri- 
mum was not as deficient as Duchesne thought. This led him to a re- 
markable display of ill-tempered hubris: 


I think it well... to state here... that even a cursory examina- 
tion of the MSS. of Charles’s Gregorianum would have conclusively 
shewn that the ‘Sacramentaire d’Hadrien’ embodied in ‘it contained 
not only Masses and the sacramental rites of Holy Week and Pen- 
tecost . . . but also the subsidiary offices and prayers required for the 
pastoral ministry of an ordinary priest. Had this simple consulta- 
tion of the MSS., whether in Paris or in Rome, been resorted to, the 
theory that the Gregorianum is the Pope’s book, propagated as it has 
been in four French and three English editions of the Origines .. . 
would, it is only rational to suppose, never have been heard of.* 


Duchesne crushed, the reader may feel, until he looks at the next 
sentence, which will tell him quite a lot about Bishop’s limitations. 


The absence of Sunday Masses in the Sacramentaire d’Hadrien 
would have remained an ‘outstanding difficulty’; and an ‘out- 


, standing difficulty’ it is still. 
Duchesne’s reply to this unwarranted discourtesy was a temperate 
note? acknowledging the defectiveness of the edition he used, but point- 
ing out what is obvious, that what Hadrian sent was too ‘incomplete to 
1 Op. cit., 123. 
* Liturgica Historica (Oxford, 1918), 63, n. 1. 
® Op. cit., 122, n. 2. 
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represent the entire collection of liturgical formularies in use at Rome 
during the eighth century’.’ In fact others have since thought the 
absence of Sunday Masses in the Hadrianum sufficient in itself to estab. 


lish Duchesne’s point, and a recent writer on the subject, the Jesuit | 


Father Ellard, an admirer of Bishop, affirms: ‘Duchesne’s conjecture, 
that the book was one prepared for the Pope’s personal use on the 
relatively few “‘stational days’, seems to be the best explanation.” 
Thus all this talk of ‘treason’ and ‘prostitution’, all these accusations of 
sloth and knavery are based on a disputed point over which Duchesne 
was in fact probably right. 

In fact all this wretched squabbling over liturgical minutiae casts 
important light on Bishop’s strength and weakness. He detested 
Duchesne’s Origines; so does Mr Abercrombie. No one would realize 
from his book that Duchesne was the editor of, and commentator on, 
the Liber Pontificalis, one of the great monuments of historical scholar- 
ship, and that the quality of his work as scholar and historian must be 
judged by his chef d’oeuvre. In fact Duchesne’s competence, both as 
scholar and historian, is not in doubt. In particular Duchesne was a 
scholar who realized that what matters is seeing the wood as well as 
the trees, and that in the history of the liturgy what was needed was 
not only Bishop’s type of minute scholarship, but some kind of sketch 
map by means of which the bearings of the newly won knowledge 
could be gauged. This is what the Origines set out to provide. It is, for 
its time, an excellent guide to the main outlines of liturgical develop- 
ment as they were then known, which could be understood by any in- 
telligent, interested, lay reader. Bishop rarely wrote a page which can 
be grasped without a major intellectual effort—his pages are always 
worth the effort though. Bishop was the pure scholar, the best of 
scholars, but only that: he was no historian, and he could not see that 
the root of his differences with and dislike of Duchesne lay precisely 
here. 

The clash between Bishop and Duchesne reveals another of 
Bishop’s limitations. Like many minute scholars, he could be very wild 
when forced to take general problems into account. In particular 
Bishop had an unfortunate tendency to sentimentalize over what he 
was pleased to see as the genius loci behind the various regional contri- 
butions to the liturgy. He set out his theory of ‘genius’ in a famous 
paper on “The Genius of the Roman Rite’. He wrote: 


Some one a very long time ago described Genius as ‘Son of the 
Gods and Father of Men’. It is thus we speak of the Genius of a 
people—the French or the English, the German or the Italian; a 
something intangible and indefinable, it is true, but a permanent 
1 Loc. cit. 


® Master Alcuin, Liturgist, by Gerard Ellard, s.j. Chicago, Loyola University Press, 
1956, 108. 
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reality that we can quite well apprehend; a characteristic and dis- 
tinguishing spirit that manifests [itself] in all that that people says 
and does, in its history and its literature; determining the character 
of both, and affecting the general character even of its thought.! 


There is something in this, but not I think very much. Bishop, in 
my opinion, sometimes tended to jump to conclusions just because they 
seemed to fit in with what the local genius led him to expect. Duchesne 
had no time at all for what he dismissed as ‘ethnographical considera- 
tions’: he begins his Origines with an account of the administrative 
structure of Church government in the formative period of the liturgy, 
and he places weight in the transmission of liturgical forms on the 
‘political’ connexions between the Gaullish churches and the churches 
of Milan and the Near East. In other words, Duchesne rightly saw that 
the proper context in which liturgical developments must be studied is 
the contemporary pattern of authority within the Church: what 
matters is who could authorize what, where did they come from, 
whom did they know. Bishop seems to have hated anything that 
smacked of the institutional, the ultramontane, so that here was an 
additional reason for his distrust of Duchesne: not only was the man a 
maker of syntheses as well as an analyser of details, but he thought 
institutions and politicians mattered in the very innermost life of the | 
Church. This concern for local genius and this mistrust of the political | 
and the oecumenical played its part in the unhappiness and mistrust of 
the Roman Curia which marked the last years of Bishop’s life. I shall 
therefore follow out in a little more detail what Bishop’s feelings about 
‘genius’ amounted to, and try to show in a particular instance how 
these feelings misled him—and some other distinguished scholars. 

What Bishop meant by ‘genius’ was what he could himself under- 
stand and sympathize with. He was passionately English; he had been 
brought up in a strict tradition of evangelical piety, which Mr Aber- 
crombie points out never left him to the end of his life; he loved the 
Church, especially the English catholic tradition; he loved the Bible, 
the Church’s prayer, especially its liturgical prayer; gothic architecture, 
and English holy men; but he detested Jesuits, speculative theology, 
foreigners—with exceptions—and anything erastian, by which is 
meant any mixture of religion and politics. He was quite blind to the 
existence of Christians whose calling was to a political life, and the 


| achievements of those who contrived to combine acumen, morals, and 


even success. Mr Abercrombie fully recognizes Bishop’s prejudices and 
the danger they constituted to his studies. He writes: 


It must not be supposed that the scholarly young Second-Class 
Clerk (Bishop in the Civil Service) was . . . un savant seulement. A 


1 Liturgica Historica, 2. 
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whole jungle of vigorous prejudices preserved him from such in- 
humanity, if there was nothing else: antipathy for the Jesuits 
(political, ecclesiastical, even personal); resentment against the | 


vociferous triumph of the modern Ultramontanes . . . All his ‘scien. | 


tific’ work required the conquest of prejudice: the reader will form | 
his own opinion how far this was successful but should not be left to 
suppose that the effort was ever otherwise than severe. 


In the event Bishop’s conquest of prejudice was not so complete as 
his biography would have one believe. I think this may be easily seen if 


we turn to an important topic upon which Bishop had strong feelings, 


the English monastic revival in the tenth century. 

Bishop, to be sure, published comparatively little on this revival. It 
was one of his ‘amiable inconsistencies’ that in spite of his love of 
Englishry he devoted most of his time to the study of the liturgical 
customs of the Gaullish, Spanish, Italians, and so on. But if his pub- 
lished work on the English tenth-century reformation was small, its in- 
fluence was tremendous, and it is fair to say that, with certain excep- 
tions, everything written since, everything now taught on the topic, 
follows lines laid down by him. 

The late Dean Armitage Robinson’s important studies, The Times. 
of St Dunstan, Dr Knowles’ beautiful account of the whole movement in 
his famous Monastic Order in England, and Dom Thomas Symons’ quite 
admirable edition of the Regularis Concordia (the monastic consuetudin- 
ary imposed on the new monks about 970) all owe a tremendous debt 
to Bishop, personally and through his library, with its precious editions 
of sources peppered with his comments: a debt, moreover, that they 
have handsomely acknowledged. There is no doubt at all that the lines 
Bishop laid down have proved fruitful, and that much of what his 
‘school’ has established is likely to stand. But I am sure that certain 
important things have been overlooked, and that certain opinions have 
achieved the status of dogma which are simply false. Put so baldly; this 
must sound very presumptuous, but I think it can be shown on per- 
fectly objective grounds that Bishop’s prejudices have misled us all. 
Partly I have tried to do this already in studies published in a number 
of learned journals;} partly I shall try to point out some of the difficulties 
here. It is best to begin by quoting Mr Abercrombie on Bishop’s views: 


When he comes to the revival of the religious life under SS 
Dunstan, Oswald and Ethelwold, Bishop’s account is clear, but 
very succinct; he had spoken his mind more fully nearly five years 
before in the Dublin Review, in the course of a notice of Raine’s 
Historians of the Church of York. . . . Against the tendency followed by 


1 Of most general interest is ‘The King and the Monks in the Tenth Century 
Reformation’, Bulletin of John Rylands Library, xlii, no. 1. Most of the contributions of 
the ‘Bishop school’ are succinctly summarized by Miss E. S. Duckett in her 
St Dunstan of Canterbury, which contains an excellent bibliography. 
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Stubbs (for whom Bishop never had much respect, except in the 
capacity of a careful copyist), he insists on the spirituality and in- 
wardness that characterized Dunstan’s work as a monastic re- 
former, rather than on his ‘statesmanship’; and contrasts Ethel- 
wold’s greater ‘appreciation of the outer trappings’. 


The monstrous judgement on Stubbs must be noted. It is, of course, 
not a judgement on Stubbs, but a judgement on Bishop. Stubbs’ 
account of the revival was a milestone in early mediaeval historical 
studies, and although in some ways out of date, it still needs to be read 
by any serious student.1 One can see how Bishop’s mind worked: 
Stubbs is concerned with ‘statesmanship’ and ‘outer trappings’; he was 
also a bishop of the Established Church, and on occasion his erastian 
bias was imported into his studies; hence his views on Dunstan and his 
colleagues might be ignored. This simply will not do. On the authority 
of the Roman canon law in mediaeval England Stubbs was perverse 
and culpably negligent of the evidence, but for the most part he was 
far less biased in any direction than his modern detractors claim. In the 
case of the tenth-century reformation, Stubbs’ view of Dunstan’s work 
was certainly erastian, but the evidence supports him. Stubbs, as an 
Anglican bishop no doubt reverenced Queen Victoria—he caught his 
death of cold preaching at her funeral—but I doubt if he ever went so 
far as St Athelwold, who compared King Edgar to the Good Shep- 
herd.? The evidence, especially the anonymous Life of St Oswald, 
shows beyond question how the revival depended at every stage on the 
king’s nod. I have already set this evidence out elsewhere, but we 
hardly need to make much effort to see how much Bishop disregarded 
that was important. The continuous history of the oldest, richest, most 
magnificent of the Benedictine monasteries dissolved by Henry VIII 
goes back to the tenth-century reformation. Every schoolboy knows 
that their dissolution and the dispersal of their vast endowments had 
important social, political and economic consequences; surely it is 
obvious that their initial accumulation must likewise have mattered? 


| A little poking about shows that in fact these endowments could only 


be accumulated—and monasteries full of monks put on them—by a 
swingeing attack on the vested interests of the greater English mag- 
nates: this attack could not have been mounted without the enthusi- 
astic support of a strong king, ready to face resistance, and even 
assassination, in the interests of the monks. Edgar was too powerful and 
too popular to be touched, but the murder of his eldest, and the diffi- 
culties of his youngest, son were at least partly the response of the 
aggrieved nobility to the reform of the monasteries. Not surprisingly, 


1 It is to be found in the introduction to his edition of the Memorials of St Dunstan 


in the Rolls Series. 
*‘Regali utique functus officio veluti Pastorum Pastor sollicitus. . . .’ Regularis 


Concordia, ed. T. Symons, 1953, 2. 
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the efforts of the early monks themselves look very different when 
these difficulties are remembered. What was necessary was an impor- 
tant party at court in favour of the reform—it was Dunstan’s great con- 
tribution to form and lead this party—whilst experienced monks 
reaped the fruits of their labours in the field as it were. This was the 
job of Oswald and Athelwold who, I believe, actually founded the 
monasteries. Naturally they were men of business, always ready to 
litigate for their new monasteries so exposed to the tender mercies of the 
local gentry, constantly begging, borrowing, and even sometimes what 
must have looked to the contemporary laity very like stealing, estates 
for their monks. Likewise they, and above all Athelwold, were con- 
cerned with the regulation of the lives of their monks deciding on how 
quickly the full regimen of the Rule might be imposed, establishing 
that tradition of studies, both sacred and secular, both Latin and ver- 
nacular, which was to become the glory of the late Old English monas- 
teries. A man like 4thelwold was as necessarily concerned with ‘outer 
trappings’ as he was inevitably drawn into the heart of the spiritual life 
of the monks, It is not surprising that the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
which merely records the death of ‘Dunstan, archbishop’, speaks of the 
death of ‘4thelwold, father of the monks’. 

Dunstan’s part in the revival was great but secondary. Bishop has 
lent his authority to magnify Dunstan’s réle until the whole movement 
is seen quite out of perspective. The exaggeration of Dunstan’s 
reputation goes back to Anglo-Norman times. Lanfranc, it is well 
known, purged the English calendar of a host of English saints, includ- 
ing Dunstan. St Anselm reversed this policy and put many of them, in- 
cluding Dunstan, back again. He encouraged his disciple Eadmer to 
assist him in this work of rehabilitation by writing numerous saints’ 
lives. Eadmer contributed lives of Dunstan and Oswald. Eadmer was 
of course a man of the Gregorian reform movement, sharing many of 
Bishop’s prejudices; he was anti-erastian, pro-English and a passionate 
partisan of Canterbury. It is not surprising that on Eadmer’s version of 
the tenth-century reform Dunstan looms larger than life and every one 
else, including King Edgar, recedes into the background. It is time, 
then, that A.thelwold, Oswald and King Edgar got a little more of their 
share of the credit.1 But the matter does not end there. Bishop’s 
excessive preoccupation with Dunstan has led to a serious misunder- 
standing of the relations of the English reform to that of the Continent, 
and to the Cluny reform movement in particular. 

The mistake involves what ought to have been the strong point of 
the Bishop tradition, the liturgical history of the reform. About 970 
King Edgar imposed a uniform interpretation of and supplement to 
the Rule of St Benedict on the English monks. The resulting document, 


t The exaltation of Dunstan is a common feature of alleged charters forged after 
1066: it is never found in genuine tenth-century documents. 
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the Regularis Concordia, does not claim to be original, and specifically 
mentions that monks from Fleury and Ghent assisted in its compila- 
tion. Fleury was associated with A.thelwold and Oswald, Ghent with 
Dunstan. Bishop thought that, although the evidence pointed to 
#thelwold having written the Concordia, Dunstan composed it. ‘This 
point of view is expressed in a succinct and often-quoted phrase, 
‘Dunstan the mind, #thelwold the pen.’ It seems to me entirely with- 
out foundation. I cannot see that there is evidence that Dunstan played 
any special part in the compiling of the Concordia beyond adding the 
provisions concerning the welfare of nuns which are few and trite and 
are specifically attributed to him.! In view of the more direct monastic 
responsibilities of thelwold and Oswald we should expect that they 
would have the greatest say in what went in to the Concordia; in so far 
as foreign customs were drawn on we should likewise expect Fleury to 
play a larger part than Ghent, since it is Fleury that was connected with 
#2thelwold and Oswald. This view of the sources of the Concordia has 
not, however, commended itself to modern scholars, largely because of 
Bishop and his ‘vir magnificus, Dunstan’. The received view is largely the 
work of a disciple of Bishop, Dom Thomas Symons.* Altogether in- 
clined to see things Bishop’s way, Dom Thomas sought to compare the 
Concordia with what he thought were Fleury and Ghent usages. In fact 
no consuetudinaries survive from either monastery which are any- 
where near the Concordia in date, but since Ghent was connected with 
the Lotharingian reform movement and Fleury with the Cluniac, he 
thought it reasonable to compare the English consuetudinary with 
later Lotharingian and Cluniac compilations. The results suggest that 
the bulk of the Concordia is independent of either, but that rather more 
Ghent influence than Fleury is discernible. Thus Dom Thomas comes 
to a very Bishopian conclusion: the Concordia is largely native, and more 
dependent on Dunstan’s Ghent than Zthelwold and Oswald’s Fleury. 
The last word in this controversy has not yet been said, but the 
first word was said more than half a century ago, and not by Bishop. 
In 1905 the Benedictine liturgical scholar, Dom Bruno Albers, pub- 
lished his Untersuchungen zu den dltesten Minchsgewohnheiten, which largely 
revolves round the problem of the sources of the Regularis Concordia. 
1 Concordia, Proem, c. 7. ‘Hoc etenim Dunstanus, egregius huius patriae archicpis- 
copus, pracsago afflatus spiritu, ad corroborandum — synodalis conventus 
conciliabulum, provide ac sapienter addidit. . . .” This hardly sounds as if the rest of 
the Concordia came from either the mind or the pen of Dunstan. One cannot help con- 
trasting the fulsome reference to Dunstan here with a reference in the opening para- 
graphs of the Concordia to a ‘certain abbot’ who instructed Edgar in the royal way of 
the Catholic faith. The degree to which Bishop’s mind was closed on this point is 
shown by his ‘considered opinion’ that this abbot was Dunstan. A passage from the 
Vita Oswaldi (Historians of the Church of York, i, 426) says plainly that Edgar was given 
his religious education by Athelwold, so that the ‘certain abbot’ must be Athelwold. 
Bishop must have known this passage, since his views on the reform are mostly set out 


in a review of the volume from which I have taken it. 
* y. his edition of the Concordia, xlv-lii and also the Downside Review, 1941. 


Vol. 234. No. 483. b 
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Dom Albers’ conclusions are very different from Dom Thomas’s. He 
started, not by looking for differences between the Concordia and the 
continental sources, but at what they probably had in common. In 
particular he was concerned with the implications of the use in the 
Concordia of a document known as the Ordo Qualiter—one of the few 
sources whose use in the English consuetudinary is not in doubt. With 
great skill and fabulous command of the sources, he argued that the 
bulk of the work of liturgical reform in English and Cluny reformed 
monasteries, was based on the work of the ninth-century reformer, 
Benedict of Aniane. If Dom Albers is right, then the essence of the Con- 
cordia probably depended on the original revisions of Benedict. In par- 
ticular the Ordo Qualiter is associated with him, although he did not 
compile it. Dom Albers’ studies have further implications. The work of 
Benedict of Aniane was taken out of cold storage, as it were, and given 
fresh currency by the early monks of Cluny. In fact Dom Albers 
thought that the late tenth-century customs of both Ghent and Fleury 
were derived from Cluny; thus the English reform, liturgically speak- 
ing, was a branch of the ‘Cluny connexion’. I should add that my own 
investigations into the business methods of Oswald and A:thelwold also 
suggest strong Cluny influence on the English reform. Now nowhere in 
Dom Thomas’ writings is Albers cited, nor is his article found in the 
bibliography to Dr Knowles’ Monastic Order. The only acknowledge- 
ment of its existence in a work of the ‘Bishop school’ is a contemptuous 
dismissal in Dean Armitage Robinson’s Times of St Dunstan. Whatever 
Dom Albers’ deficiencies, his arguments deserve answering—I should 
say he has a good deal of right on his side—and the reason for this 
neglect can easily be seen by looking at Bishop’s own copy of Dom 
Albers’ article in the Bishop Library at Downside. The margins are 
annotated in such a fashion as to lead the reader to think that Albers 
was an incompetent simpleton whose arguments deserve no more than 
the dismissal Dean Robinson gave them. I can only say that on point 
after point it seems to me that Albers is right and Bishop wrong. In 
some cases Bishop has not understood Albers’ point; in others he is 
simply mistaken—sometimes, of course, he scores palpable hits. Nor 
does one have to read far to see why Bishop reacted so strongly to 
Albers’ study. Albers was a monk associated in Bishop’s mind with 
the ‘Beuron’ school. At one point Albers draws a comparison between 
the centralizing tendencies of Benedict of Aniane’s reform with 
similar ideas much in the air in the pontificates of Leo XIII and 
Pius X.! This roused all Bishop’s wrath. He made bitter remarks about 
the German abbey of Beuron, which he thought one of the sources of 
the evil centralizing trends of his time, and he is plainly prejudiced 
against Cluny. (His feeling about Beuron, and the uncharitable drivel 


1 Albers, op. cit., 21, n.2. Bishop’s comments show he has taken Albers to mean the 
opposite of what he actually said. 
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he was prepared to talk, are well shown by a remark quoted by Mr 
Abercrombie from the title-page of his copy of a life of St Edmund of 
Canterbury by a monk of the Bueron congregation: ‘With whose work- 
ing and evil spirit this book is instinct and of which it is a present testi- 
mony. This book is, too, a legacy of venom, designed, and effectual, to 
corrupt the English Catholic Church. Jta testor gui scto.’) Bishop it seems 
to me comes out of all this very badly. He could be childish, and his 
prejudiced and venomous comments on serious scholars whom he 
happened not to like has led to an inadequate appreciation of the 
character and importance of the English Benedictine reformation. 
When this reformation has been adequately reassessed I believe that 
the whole constitutional history of England from the reign of Edgar to 
the death of William the Conqueror will look very different. In par- 
ticular Bishop has buttressed the myth of English independence of and 
isolation from the Continent in Anglo-Saxon time which has so much 
retarded Anglo-Saxon studies. 

We must not deny, then, that Edmund Bishop had his faults; his 
scholarship had its weak points. But he also had greatness; not, I think, 
greatness of the order of the Duchesne he detested on the Liebermann 
he admired, but greatness none the less. 

Since this is after all a kind of review I must say something about 
the book as a whole, especially as I have so far singled out points to 
criticize rather than to praise. It is therefore pleasant to be able to end 
my remarks on a different note. The book is quite beautifully written. 
Mr Abercrombie has, moreover, a remarkable grasp of his sources, 
Bishop’s letters and the marginalia of his books in particular, which is 
evidenced by the felicity of the quotations. All this adds up to a splendid 
biography whose subject is made to stand before us, hobbies, quirks, 
greatness and all, as a living man. Further, the section dealing with the 
aftermath of Pascendi gregis is an important contribution to the under- 
standing of an interesting phase of Catholic history. I must in the end 
make the banal, but in this case necessary, remark that this is a book, 
warts and all, which most readers of THz Dusiin Review will want to 
have. Having got it I imagine they will read it; it is well worth the 
trouble. 
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Harold except in the line of duty—it is an appalling poem, but once 

read it is bound to recur to the mind as one sets out to live abroad, 
especially in Rome, where a very poor copy of Thorwaldsen’s Byron 
has recently been added to objects cluttering the Borghese Gardens. 


] DOUBT if I would ever have finished the third canto of Childe 


. the time’s gone by 
When Albion's lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye, 


he wrote as he crossed the Channel, but was clearly presenting himself, 
not altogether plausibly, as the mature and detached cosmopolitan, 
able to take England or leave it; if the modern traveller echoes the 
lines, it is more likely to be because analysis of his feelings eludes him. 
I suppose everybody who goes to live in Italy hears the same re- 
marks. ‘How I envy you—all that sunshine, all those lovely meals, and 
the wine . . . !’ Clearly they imagine a three-dimensional tourist bro- 
chure or glossy magazine article, and add in the case of the laity ‘.. . 
and the princes and the film stars and the night-clubs’. It is indisput- 
ably pleasanter to be warm than cold, to eat well than badly: certainly 
it is delightful to have gone for months without eating a single machined 
slice of that space-age bread which is indistinguishable in colour, tex- 
ture and taste from the waxed paper it is wrapped in. But was it not an 
Italian aristocrat from the kingdom of the Two Sicilies who, seven 
hundreds ago, put into general currency the aphorism, ab assuetis non fit 
passto—the ancestor of “You can have too much of a good thing.’ 
What is the heart of the change? Not by bread alone, one has a 
sense of deliverance: I have not seen a television set, except in a shop- 
window, since last August; I have scarcely heard a wireless broadcast, 
and an English one not at all. I have seen only three very old films (all 
bad). So alarming is the march of science that you can get the papers 
an hour or two after they get them in England (having to read his re- 
viewers at a café table in Rome on the same day that they were being 
chuckled over in London would have given Byron a sort of global 
claustrophobia) but since the cheapest of them costs sevenpence one is 
under no temptation to take too many bromides. Similarly the need of 
stamping a letter to the tune of sixpence instead of threepence has a 
marvellous effect in sorting the wheat from the chaff among one’s 
correspondents. The cumulative result is that the bogies of the current 
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national nightmare recede and take on a blurred outline: the totali- 
tarian critics in the gigantic Sunday papers, the minor prophets from 
redbrick universities, the self-taught and self-appointed sybils in turtle- 
necked sweaters, all the father-figures of the Fame Industry—they do 
really seem more like participants in a charade from this distance. 

On the other hand, the sense of liberation is partly negative—the 
effect of one’s imperfect rapport with Italian life—in which, for instance, 
if one is to judge by the papers, the same love-hate relationship between 
the articulate public and television seems to be growing up: they revile 
the programmes but they go on staring at them. A year or two ago one 
only saw television transmogrifying the ancient life of the cafés—per- 
forming the miracle of making the Italians sit facing all one way in 
dead silence. Now the familiar forest of aerials is beginning to scrawl 
over the Roman skyline: television is being domesticated. 

Mr Sampson (‘Pendennis’ of the Observer) wrote a brilliant article 
in a recent number of Encounter about the present impact on English 
life of the ‘Fame Machine’, in which he suggested that, though far less 
organized than its American equivalent, it is in fact more powerful be- 
cause it works over so much smaller an area and through so many fewer 
channels. It has already gone far towards creating an ‘other-directed’ 
instead of an ‘inner-directed’ population, and of course has created its 
own highly capricious selection of ‘others’. Does going to live in Italy 
deliver you from the hands of one set of ‘others’ into those of another? 

The question is not an easy one to answer. A Cambridge tailor was 
recently quoted as lamenting that the present undergraduate avant 
garde wants to dress like something it has seen in the Via Veneto, and 
certainly a casual stroll down the Via Veneto, with a glance at its news 
kiosks, might leave the depressing feeling that one had simply ex- 
changed the World of Paul Slickey for that of his cousin Pietro. Of 
course, such streets are much the same in any great city, and never 
perhaps very representative; but returning to Rome after living here 
twenty-five years ago one’s first and strongest impression is that the gap 
between Rome and Megalopolis has very notably narrowed just where 
one could wish it widest. The Italians are, of course, the oldest and on 
the whole the best players of the turismo game. They have plenty to 
offer, and they know how to offer it to the best advantage. But before 
the war they always seemed, at their best anyway, to be offering it with 
certain reserves born of awareness of a superior civilization, of greater 
depths. This awareness had little to do, I think, with the bombast asso- 
ciated with Fascism—that was rather a manifestation of the other side 
of the Italian character, their rather childish unselfconsciousness, 
which can be endearing or irritating according to circumstances. To- 
day they strike me as very much more subdued, chastened—but the 
one mood joins hands with the other in a desperate and uncritical desire 
to catch up—to avoid seeming to be Europe’s poor relations. It is 
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amusing to find that, in direct contrast to our own stock radical propa- 
ganda, that of Italian Left papers is directed to prodding the Govern- 
ment into keeping up with the Joneses in the atomic world. This is 
typical both of their delight in mechanical contrivances—especially 
those which make a noise—and of their constant urge to emulate the 
less endearing but more startling achievements of richer nations. 

Rome offers many testimonies to this malaise. The one which makes 
the most immediate and devastating impact is the traffic. Five or six 
years ago it was mainly vespas: they buzzed and snorted and dodged 
hither and thither, but at least they occupied little room; since pros- 
perity has hit Italy too (in places) they have dwindled to a trickle and 
the cars have multiplied until in most parts of the city at most times of 
the day it is quicker, though acutely uncomfortable, to walk than to 
ride. One sometimes suspects that only the anarchic energy so deeply 
rooted in the Italian character keeps the whole mess moving at all. 

More depressing still, perhaps, is the amount of over-hasty build- 
ing, superficially smartly contemporary but often shoddy and ill- 
planned, that is going on in the outskirts of the city. The Italians can 
of course still build excellently, and are doing so in many places; the 
more shame that the characteristic and historically evocative land- 
scape of the agro Romano is being so rapidly and ruthlessly disfigured. 
There is much rhetoric about ‘la Roma futura’, and much wring- 
ing of hands at the embarrassment caused to the planners by 
Mussolini’s ill-conceived schemes for the Exhibition Zone, but mean- 
while the rest of the peripheries are left at the mercy of what is windily 
called ‘the spontaneous rhythm of private enterprise’—the results of 
which in suburban expansion English readers hardly need to have 
dilated upon. 

But this is deliberately to fill the gloomy side of the scale. There is 
much for the other side. When one can forget about the noise and peril 
long enough to use one’s eyes and ears, it is astonishing how little the 
historic heart of the city has changed in a generation, and most of the 
changes have been for the better. The problems noted above are largely 
the result of trying to adapt what is still predominantly a mediacval 
and renaissance city to the needs of a vastly increased volume of 
tourism and a population mesmerized by the American Way of Life. 
Many people, including some foreign residents, would like to see the 
adaptation ruthlessly accelerated, but if it proceeded to the point 
where Rome ceased to be what she is and has been, it would itself 
become pointless. Rome has few resources apart from her history, 
which is still writ so large in her stones, and her beauty, which is a 
unique blend of nature and the art of many ages. A latter-day Hauss- 
mann might make the city easier to move about in, but who would 
then want to move about in it? It might become only a much uglier 
version of what it was under the Avignon vice-gerents. There are 
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photographs of a few years ago showing sheep grazing around the 
grandiose Palazzo della Civiltd, one of Mussolini’s last rhetorical ges- 
tures. 

But the real wretchedness of fourteenth-century Rome, the deeper 
reason for its poverty and neglect, was the fact that its soul had fled. I 
have said nothing so far of the Church in Rome, or of the Papacy, which 
is the Church in Rome, though it is so much more besides, and though 
Roman ecclesiastical life itself has so many facets. The Papacy is still 
very much the heart and soul of Rome: without it Rome, with ail its 
historic greatness and monumental wealth, would be much reduced in 
significance. The economic centres of gravity lie elsewhere. On the 
most cynical calculation the Quirinal, or even Cine-Cittd would not 
supply the void left by another Avignon. 

Happily there can hardly have been a moment in history when 
another Avignon seemed less likely. The space-age may have more 
than one spiritual heir of Philip le Bel or Nogaret, but it is unlikely to 
throw up another Clement V. Nevertheless, Rome today presents her 
bishop with many problems, some of which are common to the whole 
Church and some of which are peculiar and novel. It is well known 
that Pope John XXIII is very much concerned with his'responsibili- 
ties as diocesan bishop of Rome, and that the Synod which will have 
done its work by the time these lines appear in print is an expression of 
his solicitude. He has said: 


Today we are no longer dealing with the Rome of old, that still 
had the outward aspect of a holy city, in which a smaller popula- 
tion and a simpler mode of life presented few pastoral problems. 
This is a big modern capital of nearly two million inhabitants, with 
all the spiritual and moral problems of large cities and some delicate 
problems peculiar to itself. 


Many responsible journalists express themselves a good deal more 
concretely. A writer in the sober Messaggero, reviewing the film La Dolce 
Vita, speaks of ‘una citta frenetica, multiforme, cosmopolita, ricca di contrasts 
e di falsi bagliort’, and goes on: 


A kind of noisy euphoria dominates human relationships, in a 
society which appears profoundly inauthentic, without solid founda- 
tions or valid solutions of the problem of living. 


He describes in detail the 


crowd of squalid personages, hangers-on of the world of cinema and 
other entertainment, charlatans of the arts, ministers to the follies 
and vices of the excessively rich, aristocrats reduced to the role of 
mannequins, and many more sinister still, who make up a society 
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which seeks to escape in frivolity from the interior inertia which 
paralyses it, a society which has no security because it has stripped 


man of his moral values. 


These are the words not of a preacher but of a working journalist, 
and when all allowance has been made for Italian eloquence they are 
impressive. They may describe an unrepresentative side of Roman life, 
but it is a side which the popular papers keep increasingly well before 
the eyes, both of visitors and of the ordinary people—the flat-dwellers 
who, as they move further and further into the peripheries, filling 
blocks of tenements which house a thousand or more, confront the 
Church with increasing pastoral and educational problems. The 
Gilbertian situation is developing in which a city that has more 
churches than there are days in the year is struggling to provide for 
the spiritual needs of many of its inhabitants. Those who have been 
accustomed to half-a-dozen churches within a stone’s throw will take 
little trouble when there is not one within a mile. It is a related para- 
dox that in a city so full of clergy of every race and sort the problem of 
pastoral vocations is alleged to be acute. 

Many see possibilities as well as dangers for the Church in the new 
situation. Spoon-feeding has never, in modern times at least, bred a 
very robust race of Catholics: if the problem is vigorously tackled, they 
argue, an altogether healthier form of parochial life may be born in the 
new districts. There are some signs of it even now. Energy and wisdom 
comparable to that which has produced such results in Milan and 
Bologna under Cardinals Montini and Lercaro could change the moral 
as well as the physical face of Roma futura. 

One wonders how much of the real Rome is discernible nowadays 
to foreigners. Those of us who lament the onset of vulgarity here 
should remember that a tourists’ city caters, at all levels, for the kind of 
tourists it gets. A sort of brittle knowingness is fashionable among so 
many visitors, residents and writers about Rome—people who almost 
regard it as a badge of initiation to say ciao instead of the more polite 
forms of greeting, and to go slumming for ‘atmosphere’ in expensive 
transtiberine trattorie. Such people delight to scoff at the past genera- 
tion of travellers who, in some material ways, carried their Victorian 
world abroad wrapped round them like a cocoon; people whose 
literary monument, perhaps, is the Baedeker or, better still, Murray’s 
handbook of 1867. But the people who boarded with “The Misses 
Smith (English ladies) in the Piazza di Spagna—very respectable, com- 
fortably managed, well suited for English ladies, the Misses S. being 
patronized by the resident clergyman’ at least expected and got serious 
historical information and ample descriptions of the antiquities and 
artistic treasures: they did not expect to be told where to go and watch 
the princes and film actresses coming down to drink at sunset. 
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If they were given a holiday from the shades, to walk again in the 
old western quarters of the city, between the Corso and the Tiber and 
in Trastevere, they would realize how little has changed. A few of the 
historic palaces of families whose origins are buried in the dark ages 
may now have curious residents: the trattorie may be dolled up to 
welcome trippers with full purses, but at the door the natives still 
chatter in Romanesco and live their own lives, though their daughters 
have forsaken the black, oily, straight hair and shapeless black dress of 
former times for the peroxided smartness which is nearer to Finsbury 
Park and Camden Town, though rarely lacking in taste. 

In these quarters every second building speaks, if only by a door- 
way or a window, of Rome’s historic past and of her repeated moral 
and physical resurrections. She has survived very much less promising 
situations than her present one. The enormous deep strength of the 
Church is manifest not only in the sometimes ponderous splendours of 
the Vatican organization but in the life of the countless religious 
houses, in the colleges whose continuity and purpose derive from the 
never-diminishing spiritual needs of a world-wide and indefectible 
society. 

The editor of the Month was recently in Rome exploring further 
stages in the honouring of the English Martyrs: it is good to remember 
that they prepared themselves for hardship and death in a Rome 
which in some ways was considerably less edifying than the present 
one. But Rome then as now was built (though perhaps architecturally 
more elegantly) on the foundation of the apostles: 


Horum cruore purpurata ceteras 
Excellis orbits una pulchritudines. 


It will take a lot of elegant corruption and inelegant jerry-building to 
destroy the force of those lines. 


Collegio Beda W. A. Purpy 





FRANCIS THOMPSON’S 
CENTENARY 


The Fashionable Reaction 
By REGINALD J. DINGLE 


Francis Thompson in the Academy in 1903, adding: ‘How bitterly 

he might smile, if he troubled himself in that other world about 
such things at all!’ Whether Thompson himself gave any thought in this 
world to his own centenary must remain open to speculation. More 
than most men—more even than most poets—he was subject to fluctua- 
tions between self-depreciation and an arrogance for which at times he 
blamed himself. He had also an acquired virtue of Christian humility 
which led Chesterton to call him a ‘shy volcano’. 

The peg on which most of the centenary estimates have been hung 
is a study by Mr J. C. Reid.' This has received an undiscriminating 
praise in some quarters and been criticized, not entirely without 
justice, in others for halting between two opinions. One over-simplified 
version is that Mr Reid’s study ‘begins as an indictment and ends as a 
piece of special pleading’. It is not to be blamed for the savagery of the 
reaction against Francis Thompson displayed in some of the comments, 
nor, as we shall try to show, can it be acquitted of all responsibility. 

In the period of Thompson’s literary activity he had seen the swift 
alternations of praise and dispraise. The exaggeratedly eulogistic re- 
ception of the first volume of his poems was succeeded by an equally 
inordinate depreciation of the second, and he knew enough of the 
world to realize that a centenary is as likely as any other period to be 
one of what is tendentiously called debunking. The poet who had in- 
vited the world to look for him in the nurseries of heaven was likely to 
have to expiate the sentimentality of Christopher Robin, and the 
luxurious imagery which made discriminating critics pause in the 
"nineties might well be thoroughly out of fashion in the mid-twentieth 
century. 

None of this comes near to explaining the article in the Times 
Literary Supplement, which drew an immediate protest from Sir George 


1 Francis Thompson, Man and Poet, by J. C. Reid. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 255. 
74 


: S: poor Clarence Mangan, even he also, has his centenary,’ wrote 
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Rostrevor Hamilton and another correspondent, or the outrageous liter- 
ary assault and battery by Mr Geoffrey Grigson in the Observer. The more 
serious of these attacks declared that by the time he died Thompson 
had gained—and to some extent lost—all the success he was to harvest, 
though in the period between the two wars there was ‘a partial and 
almost entirely emotional, renewal of interest in his work’. This, we 
are told, did not amount to any genuine rediscovery or reappraisal and 
‘was for the most part limited to his English co-religionists’. We are in- 
vited to find it somewhat ironical that ‘the resurgent Roman Catholic 
enthusiasm of the years immediately following his death did not for long 
bear aloft the achievements of Francis Thompson’, 

This aspect of the reaction with the superficial judgement that 
Thompson is to be considered as a religious or sectarian writer makes it 
relevant to mention that the correspondent who joined Sir George 
Rostrevor Hamilton explained that he was ‘not a Christian’. But it is 
necessary Only to look at the names of those who originally ‘held aloft 
the achievements of Francis Thompson’ and their reasons for doing so 
to recognize that we are being offered nonsense by those from whom 
we are entitled to expect better things. George Meredith, who declared 
him ‘one of the small band’, Quiller-Couch, R. L. Megroz, James 
Douglas and Sir John Squire, whose praise of Thompson may be 
thought by some to be hyperbolic, were not moved to their hyperbole 
by ‘resurgent Roman Catholicism’. 

The critic in The Times Literary Supplement had the advantage of in- 
cluding in the material for his study the collection of critical essays, 
newly edited and identified by Father Terence Connolly, s.j., the 
Librarian and Curator of the Thompson Collection in Boston College" 
and it was, as Mr Reid explains, the opportunity of a brief inspection 
of these while he was studying the Patmore papers that gave him the 
first notion of writing a new book on Thompson. They tell us nothing 
about him as a poet, but they are enough to dispose of the legend of a 
human wreck whose mental powers died with the nineteenth century. 

It is much to be regretted that none of the English reviewers of 
these books had the opportunity of reading the study of Francis 
Thompson and his work by M. Pierre Danchin, Professor in the 
Faculty of Letters at Nancy.? M. Danchin, as Father Connolly explains, 
was engaged in independent research, preparing his thesis for the 
doctorat és lettres which was awarded him with the highest possible dis- 
tinction by the University of Paris. His research, spread over several 
years, brought him to this country in time to meet the aged Wilfrid 
Meynell, and he acknowledges the hospitality extended to him by the 
Meynell family and the ready response of Father Connolly to his 


1 The Real Robert Louis Stevenson and Other Critical Essays. New York, University 
publishers Incorporated. $10.50. 
® Francis Thompson : La Vie et ’ Geuvre d'un Poete. Paris, A. G. Nizet. 
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enquiries. The Boston research and that of M. Danchin are supple- 
mentary, but there are drawbacks to this independent work. Father 
Connolly remarks that ‘the natural consequence of two persons work- 
ing independently on the same project made imperative the special 
care that has been taken that none of the results of M. Danchin’s re- 
search should be used in the work of identification at Boston College’. 
M. Danchin’s translations are as near perfection as a translation can 
be, but it is regrettable that in some cases he is unable to give us the 
quotation in the original. 

In spite of Mr Geofirey Grignon' $s contemptuous dismissal of the 
man and the poet as ‘rags and rubbish’, it is probable that Thompson’s 
fame will live long enough to call for a co-ordination. M. Danchin’s 
study of the poet and his work brings out more clearly than anything 
else in the centenary publications the fact that the charges levelled 
with an air of discovery in the Observer and elsewhere were made some 
years ago, and by Catholics. He quotes an article published nearly a 
quarter of a century ago in the Catholic Herald which said: 


Francis Thompson’s poetry has been overrated by Catholics be- 
cause they accept his theology. . . . The proper place for The Hound 
of Heaven on the library shelves is not among English poetry but 
among devotional books. 


The French critic’s comment on this is: Le malentendu nous apparatt 
complet. If we were tempted to copy the slapdash method of The Times 
Literary Supplement it might be argued with at least equal plausibility 
that ‘the banner of Francis Thompson’s achievements’ held aloft 
originally by non-Catholics on strictly poetic grounds had been pulled 
down by Catholics. M. Danchin offers the suggestion that ‘the discovery 
by English Catholic critics of the supposed mediocrity of Thompson’s 
work coincided with the discovery of another ‘great Catholic poet to 
replace him, in the person of Gerald Manley Hopkins’. 

We are not called upon to pronounce on this, but something may 
appropriately be said on the degree of responsibility attaching to Mr 
Reid’s book for the revival in an extravagant form of the ‘weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable’ anti-Thompson polemics of the pre-war years. 
Mr Reid has a special devotion to Coventry Patmore and, as we have 
mentioned, his brief inspection of the Boston collection, so essential to 
any balanced judgement on the personality of Thompson, occurred 
only incidentally in the course of his work on the older poet. A dis- 
cussion of the relationship between religious sentiment and eroticism 
is outside the scope of the present writer, but it may fairly be said that 
Patmore and Thompson, despite their personal friendship and the 
genuine veneration of the younger man for the older, stand at opposite 
poles. The thrice-married Patmore and Thompson of the ‘impossible 
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loves’ are so dissimilar that it is hard to admire one on this plane with- 
out implicitly criticizing the other. Mr Reid, who speaks of the 
‘immense common sense’ of Coventry Patmore on the subject of love 
between the sexes, is predisposed to find Thompson pathologically 
under-sexed and to read morbidity into the Sister Songs. When he tells 
us in one passage that it is not necessary to be a Freudian, we feel that, 
without over-stepping the boundary between territories permissible 
and impermissible to a Christian, he has allowed himself to be unduly 
influenced by a system of thought which so lenient a critic as M. 
Dalbiez has to describe as l’analyse la plus profonde que l'histoire ait con- 
nue de ce qui dans l’' homme n’est pas le plus humain. This leads him to find a 
morbidity in Thompson which we feel is not there. 


How should I gauge what beauty is her dole 
Who cannot see her countenance for her soul, 
As birds see not the casement for the sky? 


is certainly not the only legitimate expression of the love of man and 
woman, but must we consider it pathological? Mr Reid finds a neglect 
of the fact of original sin in Thompson’s attitude to children, but there 
would surely be some hardihood in challenging the theology of One 
who said: ‘Unless ye become as one of these, ye shall in no wise enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The poetic mood in which the poet regrets 
that Monica must grow up cannot be defended, but who has not 
experienced it? Is Robert Bridges among the decadents? 


When I see childhood on the threshold seize 

The prize of life from age and likelihood, 

I mourn time’s change that will not be withstood, 
Thinking how Christ said Be like one of these. 


The psychologists, amateur and professional, have done terrible 
things to literary criticism, but we may well ask whether the toxicolo- 
gists in both categories have not done worse. Mr Reid is probably 
sounder in his estimates of the effects of opium than those who assign to 
it a creative part in the poet’s work. The creative period is that in 
which the drug is withdrawn, and it is not implausible that the craving 
has a part in it, but how much the critical work on Thompson would 
have gained if the writers had not known or could forget that he was 
one of the Victorians who used and abused laudanum! Opium was the 
personal devil in one period of critical melodrama, and sober examina- 
tions of the lives of Nietzsche and Rossetti reveal how much nonsense 
was written when it was replaced by chloral hydrate. 

The facts about Thompson the man can be simply stated, and the 
balance of M. Danchin’s recital and estimate of them is in refreshing 
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contrast to the extravagance of much that Mr Reid has to say. Any two 
medical psychologists might find different terms to describe a person- 
ality pattern which was certainly unusual. His teachers at Ushaw, 
where his school record was good, considered him unsuited for ordina- 
tion. M. Danchin has no doubt that they were right; nor have we, and 
we might accept his view that the decision was for Francis Thompson 
‘a profound disappointment which was undoubtedly to influence 
seriously the future development of his personality’. 

It is important to note that there was no suggestion of any unsuit- 
ability in his moral character. No vice of ariy kind was ever alleged 
against him. The reasons given to his father in a letter from the 
College President were ‘his strong nervous timidity’ and ‘a natural 
indolence which has always been an obstacle to him’. Mr Reid and M. 
Danchin are agreed that he would have been an unsatisfactory parish 
priest. But let us look at the facts. Francis Thompson had the tubercular 
diathesis which is not incompatible with an active life but means that 
it requires more than the usual effort and exercise of will-power. He 
suffered much pain, for which tincture of opium was the most effective 
and easily obtainable remedy at the time. How far the characteristics 
which would have made him unsuitable for parochial or any other 
routine duties were connected with his physical ailments may be left to 
the speculators on psychosomatic medicine, but it is high time to 
approach with some sense of proportion the part played by laudanum 
in the actions of the peet and—more important—its relevance, if any, 
to the criticism of his poetry. Here we think it no exaggeration to call 
some of Mr Reid’s judgements eccentric. 

It is tempting to speculate on what would have been said of some 
others with a similar incapacity for routine if they had happened to 
take laudanum. Thompson’s arrival at the Meynells with some doubt 
on everybody’s part whether the meal he had missed was luncheon or 
dinner hardly belongs to a world entirely different from that of 
Chesterton, who found the only way to catch a train to miss the one 
before. An unmarried G. K. C. would have been as likely as Francis 
Thompson to be an hour out about the time of Monica’s wedding. 

The picture presented in the denigratory articles is that of a man 
who, thanks to slick publicity, had ‘one tiny sun-burst of fame’ in a life 
of opium-dreams and then relapsed into inertia and the obscurity from 
which he should never have emerged. The writings traced to him in his 
forty-eight years of life give the lie to this. When we recall that he was 
admitted to the Hospital of St John and St Elizabeth weighing five 
stone to die of consumption we are more inclined to wonder at the 
quantity and quality of his work than to accept Mr Reid’s verdict that 
Wilfrid Meynell practised ‘palliation with a vengeance’ when he said 
Thompson—whom he knew and Mr Reid did not—was possessed of 
the strongest will he ever encountered. Who shall say? We can all make 
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guesses according to the measure of our charity, but it remains true 
that: 


What’s done we partly may compute 
But know not what’s resisted 


and the advice is good: “Then at the balance let’s be mute.’ 

The theory of the tiny moment of fame rests on the fact that, in 
1896, Thompson switched from signed poetry to critical journalism 
which, in accordance with the custom of literary reviews at the time, 
was anonymous. Nothing could be more natural. Thompson himself 
had fixed thirty-five as the age-limit for poetic expression, and if 
poets do not physically die young their poetry does. What a gift it 
would have been to the pseudo-medical literary critics if tinct opii or 
chloral could be dragged in to explain A. E. Housman’s confession in 
1922: ‘I can no longer expect to be revisited by the continuous excite- 
ment under which in the early months of 1895 I wrote the greater part 
of my other book, nor indeed could I well sustain it if it came.’ 

That Francis Thompson, after alleviating his sufferings with 
opium, indulged in some amount of self-identification with De Quincey 
is not to be disputed, but the reviewer in The Times 7 iterary Supplement 
goes beyond anything warranted by the text when he says that the 
‘golden-hearted prostitute’ is recognized by Mr Reid as a product of 
opium and too much reading of De Quincey. All that is postulated in 
Mr Reid’s study is a possibility of ‘strong over-tones of romanticism’ 
and ‘a remoulding of some actual happening’. His quite legitimate and 
not improbable speculation is qualified by the admission: ‘Perhaps we 
can be too sceptical about stories of this kind.’ 

It is important to recognize the element of remorse in Francis 
Thompson’s work and to explain it rightly. The Hound of Heaven by 
general consent is autobiographical. What are we to read into the 
poet’s admission of flight from the ‘tremendous lover’? The idea that 
this is the self-reproach of a drug-addict who regarded taking laudanum 
as a doctrinaire teetotaler might regard drinking a glass of beer is wide 
of the mark, and we should not read the poem as a grieving of the 
spirit in the ordinary sense over a wasted life. A psychological approach 
without fantasy will carry us further than a pharmacological, and we 
have no doubt that Thompson felt his failed vocation as a culpable 
retreat. ‘The curse of destinate verse’ represented an abdication, a 
choice of the lesser good. His attitude to poetry is ambivalent. For him, 
as for the very different Swinburne, the poets are ‘the holy poets’, but 
he was incapabie of a double allegiance. Convinced of a duty to serve 
the altar, he had dedicated himself to the muse, and there is a spiritual 
drama behind the fear ‘lest having Him I must have naught beside’. 

It would surely be hard to be off the beam more completely than is 
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Mr Reid when he suggests that ordination to the priesthood presented 
itself as an escape hole. Escape from what? We hear a good deal in 
these days about ‘escapism’—perhaps too much—but there is a sense in 
which Thompson did reproach himself with this weakness. To under- 
stand it we must understand his attitude to pain. The psychiatrist may 
say that in this there is an element of masochism. The poems hardly 
support it. The traveller to the Land of Luthany and the region Elenore 
is not counselled to inflict pain on himself. On the contrary, he must 
attain ‘Perséan conquest’ of ‘the fair snake-curléd Pain’. Thompson 
never took drugs as some poets and writers of today and yesterday have 
done, to produce les paradis artificiels. Most writers with access to the 
relevant material agree that at one time he took laudanum to excess, 
but the only precise evidence tells us of the surprise in the hospital at 
the effect of a small dose of the drug which notoriously produces toler- 
ance. Unsparing of himself, the poet in pain laments the weakness 
which would not let him ‘affront her terror’. 

If the judgements of the effects of laudanum on the poet’s physique 
and psychology are hasty, what are we to say of the attempt to use the 
materia medica as a guide to his poetry? We are baffled by Mr Reid’s use 
of the title ‘The Amaranthine Weed’ for a chapter mainly devoted to 
opium, and left asking ourselves what he imagines ‘amaranthine’ to 
mean. Thompson, who passed with distinction in Greek, knew that 
amarantos means unfading. He was sufficiently at home with his New 
Testament to know that it is St Peter’s word for the crown that fadeth 
not away.! We are not aware of any sanction in English dictionaries or 
usage for the employment of ‘amaranthine’ with any other meaning. 
How could it possibly refer to opium? 

Thompson’s ‘amaranthine weed’ is the love of God. 


Ah! is thy love indeed 
A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed, 
Suffering no flowers except its own to mount? 


The Ode to the Setting Sun, very sanely analysed by M. Danchin and 
open to legitimate criticism for its rather artificial super-imposition of 
the Cross on a background of sun-worship, is offered to us by Mr Reid 
as an expression of ‘the physical and psychological pains’ of withdrawal 
from laudanum. We are told that the poet’s addiction ‘is frequently 
passed over lightly by Catholics and other critics on the assumption 
that the drug played no significant part in his verse’. If this be true it is 
a less grievous fault than obsession by the subject. Perhaps Thompson 
cannot be wholly explained without some reference to laudanum, but 
we shall never explain him 6y it, and the corpus of criticism would be 
better balanced if the writers had never heard of it. 


41 Peter v, 4. 
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If the drug is invoked excessively to explain Thompson’s poetic 
achievement, his Catholic background is given the credit for its first 
reception, and rather surprisingly by Mr Reid. Here is a passage 
which, if less extravagant than the outbursts of Mr Geoffrey Grigson, is 
surely also less excusable: 


I feel that this Catholic conviction of Thompson’s greatness 
springs largely from non-literary causes. The first is the absence 
from the late Victorian scene of any significant poet who was 
challengingly Catholic. 


After explaining why Coventry Patmore, Alice Meynell and Lionel 
Johnson do not invalidate this comment, and mentioning that Hopkins 
was still unpublished, Mr Reid continues: 


A second and more important reason is that Thompson employs 
more often in his poetry than any of his contemporaries what we 
might call the furniture of Catholicism—the cult of the Virgin, the 
liturgy of the Church, the vessels of ritual, sacerdotal piety. A 
Catholic reading Thompson finds his attention caught by familiar 
landmarks; he recognizes religious signs and practices and ideas 
with which he has been acquainted since childhood. He walks from 
the secular landscape of the bulk of English poetry into a house that 


is home. He laughs at the ignorance of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
who thought that ‘monstrance’ was one of the poet’s freak coinages. 


What amused Catholics at the turn of the century the present writer 
had no idea. To the best of his belief he had never entered a Catholic 
Church, and the terminology of Catholicism in the widest sense was an 
unknown language to him. If he had ever been tempted to laugh at 
‘Q’, whom he was te know personally a little later, it could not have 
been for his ignorance of ‘the furniture of Catholicism’. How familiar 
were the landmarks to Alfred Noyes when he wrote the poem included 
in The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, or to Jack Squire who wrote a long 
poem when ‘the tent fell’? Why should Catholics be suspect of apprecia- 
tion on ‘non-literary grounds’ when so much enthusiasm was enkindled 
among those who obviously could not have been moved to it by any- 
thing in the language or dogma of Catholicism? If the personal note 
may be tolerated any further, I recall a correspondence with Jack 
Squire on the respective merits of The Hound of Heaven and The Mistress 
of Vision and long walks on Cornish roads with Eric Brett Young in 
which we shared our enthusiasm. The novel Undergrowth in which he 
collaborated with his brother, Francis, was published in 1913, and in it 
will be found a dozen lines from An Anthem of Earth which, one of the 
characters says, ‘come to me as a revelation’. None of us could have 
passed an examination on the penny catechism, if we had heard of it, 
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and we knew no more of specifically Catholic terminology than of 
Buddhist. 

Quite distinct from this explanation of Thompson’s appeal in terms 
of a familiar Roman Catholic terminology, and, indeed, incompatible 
with it, is the interpretation initiated by Richard Le Gallienne in his 
exclamation: ‘Indeed, Mr Thompson must simply be Crashaw born 
again but born greater.’ It is as unrewarding to go to the ‘meta- 
physicals’ of the seventeenth century as to the Catholic Repository for 
a clue to poetry, which must be judged, and for the most part has been, 
by poetic canons. Chesterton’s familiar epigram, ‘Perhaps the shortest 
definition of the Victorian age is that he stood outside it,’ has contri- 
buted to a misunderstanding, and The Times, which reviewed Mr 
Reid’s book more soberly than its Literary Supplement had done, was 
nearer the mark in describing Thompson as a poet of his age. The 
highest poetry is timeless, but there is more of the influence of the 
Victorians to be detected in Thompson’s verse than of the poets of the 
seventeenth or any other century. A poet’s brain is noisy with echoes, 
as any adequately indexed and edited Dictionary of Quotations will 
show, and it is a superficial judgement to suppose that in saying this we 
dub him derivative and deny his claim to originality. 

When we read in Memorat Memoria: ‘I shall have no comfort now in 
scent, no ease in dew for this’, we can hardly fail to recall Swinburne: ‘I 
shall never be friends again with roses. .. . I shall hate sweet music my 
whole life long.” The influence of Tennyson is obvious, and sometimes 
unfortunate. The poems entitled ‘A Narrow Vessel’ sound like an echo 
of the more petulant lines in Maud and Locksley Hall and recall: 


Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions 
Match’d with mine 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight and as 
Water unto wine. 


A claim that Francis Thompson wrote verse that will not die does 
not require us to deny the existence of some that should never have 
been born. The best poets have qualified for inclusion in an anthology 
of the worst verse, and Wordsworth’s place would be considerable. 
Readers of Mr Grigson’s own poems may decide for themselves how 
far ‘the curse of destinate verse’ was laid upon him, and his interesting 
study of his native parish has deserved all the praise it has received, but 
poetic criticism is outside his parochial boundaries. “The sales of his 
rubbish rocketted year by year’ is a comment that can do no harm to 
Thompson’s reputation, but is an unmerited—may we not say impu- 
dent?— insult to better men, who thought it far from rubbish. 

We are told that Mr Reid should have asked ‘what Thompson 
meant by Luthany and Elenore’. Obscurity is not a merit in poetry or 
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prose, but it may be as unreasonable to ask what poetry ‘means’ in non- 
poetical terms as to ask what the Fifth Symphony ‘proves’. And who will 
argue that Blake might properly be asked to stand and deliver an expla- 
nation of all his imagery? A logical positivist might floor any of us by 
demanding a ‘meaning’ of ‘half as old as time’, but by borrowing it 
from a poem by Samuel Rogers, Dean Burgon saved a Newdigate 
prize poem from the oblivion which is usually the fate of these efforts. 

The critic has chosen a particularly unfortunate example for the 
exercise of his sarcasm for, if Thompson does not give us an ordnance 
survey map of the land of Luthany and the region Elenore, he tells us 
all that a reasonably percipient critic may expect to know about the 
way to get there: 


Where is the land of Luthany, 
Where is the tract of Elenore? 

I am bound therefor 

*Pierce they heart to find the key; 
With thee take 

Only what none else would keep 


And again: 


When thy seeing blindeth thee 

To what thy fellow-mortals see; 

When their sight to thee is sightless; 

Their living, death; their light, most lightless; 
Search no more— 

Pass the gates of Luthany, tread the region Elenore. 


If Mr Reid does not ask the meaning we may assume that, like 
many others, he saw no need. Thompson, feeling that he had gone as 
far as was possible towards expressing the inexpressible, might have 
replied with St Augustine: Quid dixit aliquis, cum de te dicit? Et vae 
tacentibus de te, quoniam loquaces muti sunt. 

What will be said of Francis Thompson on his bicentenary if ‘the 
great globe itself’ survives as long—a point on which the scientists are 
undogmatic—we need not surmise. If men on this planet are still 
interested in poetry he will not be forgotten and our posterity may have 
something better than a worm’s eye view. 


1 Confessions, 1. 6, cap. iv. 





POETRY AND MYSTICISM 


On Re-reading Bremond 


By ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


ENRI BREMOND’S Prayer and Poetry, first published in English 
H in 1927, is a learned, witty and engaging examination of the rela- 

tionship between mystical experience and the making of poems. 
More than this, it is a vindication of the supra-rational power of 
poetry, and a plea for the importance of aesthetic delight in human 
experience. In many ways it is still a daring and revolutionary book. 
Unlike Thomas Gilby’s Poetic Experience, it does not use Thomist 
philosophy as a jumping-off ground; Bremond develops his study from 
a wide and deep knowledge both of the Christian religious tradition 
and also of Greek, Latin, French and English literature. 

He opens his book with an assertion of ‘the luminous night of 
poetry’ as opposed to ‘the clarities of reason’ and goes on to attack 
Plato for casting poets out of his ideal city, and rebukes Aristotle for 
attempting to subdue the power of poetry to the activities of reason. He 
then proceeds to attack such French writers as Boileau for doing what 
Aristotle did, only for doing it with more violence and less humility— 
namely, for banishing the ‘mystery’ at the heart of poetry by attempt- 
ing to explain the poetic faculty in purely rational terms. With great 
force and perspicacity, Bremond then exposes the fallacy at the centre 
of French eighteenth-century classicism—its endeavour to remove 
poetry from the realm of serious purpose and relegate it to a kind of 
gentle entertainment. ‘Poetry an amusement,’ he said, ‘that is the great 
discovery of the eighteenth century, such the crushing heritage of 
classicism.’ 

In the rise of so-called Romanticism, he detects a return to what he 
describes as ‘the constant tradition of the human race in the matter 
of poetry, a conscious and reasoned reaction against the rationalist 
aesthetic of the eighteenth century and the senile humanism which had 
prepared the road for that aesthetic’. “To take poetry seriously,’ 
Bremond declares, ‘as a free and splendid gift which lifts the poet above 
himself for his own and everyone else’s greater good, is the very 
essence of romanticism.’ He examines the poetic credos of such writers 
as Arnold and Shelley, and praises in them the reinstatement of poetry 
as a means of expressing experiences inaccessible to reason alone. He 
acknowledges his own debt to Bradley and says that he owes to him 
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the solution to ‘the unique problem’ of poetry as a way of knowledge 
that bypasses the movements of the rational faculty. Bremond then 
investigates the belief, held by many romantic poets, that poetry can 
teach or legislate, and repudiates this belief by quoting Bradley: “The 
opinions, the reasoned convictions. of poets have rarely the quality of 
their purely imaginative creations.’ 

Going more deeply into the question of didacticism in poetry, 
Bremond speaks of the poet thus: 


he takes the only imaginative means of entering into communi- 
cation with us. But instead of this transmission of ideas, this didacti- 
cism being—as in ordinary language—the final and single pur 

of the speaker, here it is only a means. By the intermediary of the 
ideas he expresses, or rather by the intermediary of the very ex- 
pressions he uses, the poet designs, not to teach us anything what- 
ever... . but to communicate to us a certain shock, to train us to be 
worthy of a certain experience, to raise us to a certain condition. It 
is just in that the miracle of poetry consists, or, as we say, its magic. 


From these reflexions Bremond moves, with great assurance, into 
the heart of his enquiry. Anxious to avoid the vaguenesses and mis- 
understandings which attend any use of the word ‘inspiration’, he 
nevertheless declares quite uncompromisingly that there are connexions 
between mystical and poetic experience and, moreover, that the tran- 
scriptions of mystical experience may throw light on poetic experience. 
‘It so happens,’ he says, ‘that the mystics have described this psycho- 
logical design, with all its springs and complicated mechanism, in a 
detail and with a penetration that may be sought in vain in the con- 
fidences of the poets . . . it is from the mystic that we can learn to under- 
stand the poet.’ In order ‘to calm .. . the scruples of those to whom 
the very idea of this assimilation seems scandalous’, Bremond quotes 
Maréchal, a writer on mysticism, to the effect that ‘between the funda- 
mental modes of human psychological activity and the various mys- 
tical realizations . . . there exist analogies of form and communities of 
mechanism’. In other words, poetic and mystical experience share many 
of the same functions of the human mind and imagination, and both 
move towards an experience which may be different in degree but not 
essentially in kind. 

In his next chapter, Bremond analyses the aesthetic experience and 
examines those moments (Eliot’s ‘moment in the rose-garden’) when 
both time and reason seem to be in abeyance, and we are possessed by 
an ecstasy which we cannot explain in rational terms. This ecstasy is 
proffered by the poet and is, in fact, a handing over to us of the experi- 
ence he himself underwent in the making of his poem. With great 
lucidity, Bremond describes the nature of what he calls ‘those profane 
mystical states’. ‘Far from languishing, we were, on the contrary, in the 
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throes of a high fever of meditation and research. Never was our 
curiosity more awake than when we were complaining of our torpor. 
Ideas are rushing in; one cannot express them. . . . Then the spark 
shoots out, and there is a great peace.’ This combination of intense 
peace with intense concentration has been alluded to by Robert Graves 
in a broadcast talk entitled The Poet and His Public: ‘A poet finds himself 
caught in some baffling emotional problem, which is of such urgency 
that it sends him into a sort of trance. And in this trance his mind 
works, with astonishing boldness and precision, on several imaginative 
levels at once.’ 

Bremond continues his own enquiry by listing the stages through 
which the poet passes on the way to the achieved poem—‘first of all, a 
dull and painful gestation of mind and heart . . . then comes the spark, 
the inspiration; and then a joyful fertility of the mind or a gay decision 
of the heart.’ We, the poet’s readers, share at second-hand these experi- 
ences, but we, of course, stop short at the actual making of the poem; 
it has already been made for us. What we experience is beyond the 
senses, the intellect and the reason, yet it is not a denial of these things; 
rather, it is a fulfilment. Bremond concludes his chapter on The Poetic 
Mystery by questioning whether ‘profane mystical states’ are, in fact, 
wholly profane. They may be adumbrations of union with God and he 
quotes some lines of Wordsworth’s to reinforce this conviction: 


... When the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world. 


‘All natural mysticisms,’ concludes Bremond, ‘. . . show us obscurely 
and offer us the invisible himself, the ineffable, the Being of beings, who, 
unknown to us, often in spite of us, envelops and penetrates us with his 
presence.’ 

In his chapter, Animus and Anima, Bremond examines Claudel’s 
beautiful little story about the interplay of Animus with Anima; 
Animus is rational knowledge, while Anima is mystical or poetic know- 
ledge. The mystic, Ruysbroeck, notes Bremond, has called Anima ‘the 
sacred region, our most hidden and intimate home, the extreme point 
and summit of the heart, the marrow of the soul’. We should perhaps, 
at this point, bear in mind Jung’s use of the terms Animus and Anima 
in his analysis of the human mind. For him, Anima is the feminine 
portion of the mind, Animus the masculine. In the perfectly balanced 
psyche, the ‘integrated personality’, these elements do not conflict but 
rather complement one another. More limited in scope though Jung’s 
use of these words is than either Claudel’s or Bremond’s, it is neverthe- 
less not opposed to their definitions. Animus is masculine rational know- 
ledge, Anima feminine poetic intuition. As Claudel writes in his fable: 
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The soul is silent when the mind looks at it. Then Animus thinks 
that he will play a trick on her; he takes steps to make her think he 
is not present . . . little by little Anima reassures herself: she looks 
here and there, she listens, she sighs, she thinks herself alone, and 
noiselessly she goes and opens the door to her divine lover. 


This admirably describes the nature of both mystical and poetic 
experience and also shows the way in which now reason, now intuition 
dominate the mind. It demonstrates, too, the parts played by passivity 
and activity in both experiences. Bremond uses Claudel’s story as a 
springboard for a close and careful study of the condition of mind of 
poet and mystic. “Beyond ideas, images, the sentiments of sensation— 
but, of course, through the intermediary of all its surface activities’ he 
says, ‘poetic knowledge attains and unites the poet to realities. Not 
directly to the sovereign reality, God—that is the exclusive privilege of 
mystical knowledge—but to all the created real, and underneath the 
created reality, indirectly to God himself . . .” In other words, the 
poet’s experience is different from the mystic’s, not in kind but only in 
degree. What art secks and sometimes finds, mystical experience knows, 
and it knows by affinity and love. Speaking of Racine, Bremond 
declares ‘he excels in the poetic knowledge of souls. . . . Endowed as he 
is with a marvellous art which enables him to transmit to us something 
of what he feels himself at this apprehension, this contact, he renders 
present and sensible to our deeper self the deeper self of his personages.’ 
What the mystic communicates of his own experience is, in the dra- 
matic poet, transferred to his imagined characters. In the lyric poet, 
the poet who is speaking from the heights of his own supra-rational 
experience, the communication is immediate and personal. Poetry 
bridges the gaps and gulfs between the profoundest parts of the person- 
alities of writer and reader. 

Bremond goes on to show that the mystic comes away, as it were, 
from the intimate contact with God with his whole being enriched and 
enlarged. On this matter he quotes Teresa of Avila: 


But you will ask me how it can be that the soul should have seen 
and heard that she has been in God and God in her, if during that 
union she neither sees nor hears. I reply that she does not see it at 
the time, but she sees it clearly afterwards, when she has come back 
to herself, and she knows it, not by a (subsequent) vision, but by a 
certitude which God alone can give her, and which remains with 
her. 


This is a very remarkable and crucial vindication of the power of 
words to contain and embody a vision. In the state of ecstasy, the 
mystic knows a kind of ‘wise passiveness’; after the ecstasy, he receives 
the power not only to understand it but also communicate it, and to 
communicate without too much diminution. We are reminded of 
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Shelley’s words about the finished poem being like ‘a fading coal’ com- 
pared with the poet’s initial experience; but the poem exists in its own 
right and is as truthful and as exact an account of his experience as the 
poet can manage, just as the mystic’s transcription of his experience 
holds and sustains something of his mystical experience. Bremond sees 
the mystic’s vision as in itself a veritable source of power rather than as 
an experience which the mystic must try to recapture and communi- 
cate before it is too late. The ecstasy, the contact with God, the vision 
have, in fact, lasting effects. 

Flooded as he is with new light and knowledge, the mystic has, 
nevertheless, to subordinate the vision to the potency of language. The 
communication can, therefore, as a rule only be effected imperfectly. 
But, Bremond affirms, ‘there will be no lack of memories or literary 
matter to the mystic when he comes back to himself. To the poet still 
less and this leads up to the definition of the really original element in 
poetic experience.’ We are, indeed, now at the very heart of this whole 
complex subject. 

*The really original element in poetic experience,’ Bremond defines 
as ‘an invincible need of translating, of communicating externally, the 
poetic experiences’, and he adds, ‘it may be said, in a word, the specific 
quality of poetic experience is to be communicable’. After speaking of 
those people who, sensitive to other men’s poetry are, in a sense, them- 
selves poets, but poets without a voice, Bremond examines Aristotle’s 
concept of ‘Catharsis’. He declares that ‘all poetic experience is Carthar- 
sis’ and commends Aristotle for divining ‘in those days mysteries which, 
thanks to mystical literature, seem to us today almost luminous’, And, 
he goes on, ‘whatever be the reality to which our deeper soul is united, 
it is always by the Cartharsis that this union is produced; or, rather, 
this union is the Cartharsis itself, whether mystical or poetical, a simpli- 
fying inspiration’. To put it in another way, both poetry and the mys- 
tical experience have the effect of purging and releasing the poet’s and 
mystic’s minds and faculties. 

Towards the end of Prayer and Poetry, Bremond makes a further and 
decisive affirmation of his belief in the likenesses between mysticism 
and poetry. He says: ‘Poetic and mystical experience belong by their 
psychological mechanism to the same order of knowledge—real know- 
ledge—not immediately conceptual but unitive.’ However, he also 
asserts that the poet is ‘but an evanescent mystic whose mysticism 
breaks down’. This breakdown occurs because of the poet’s insatiable 
desire to communicate his experience, while, on the other hand, ‘the 
more of a mystic any particular mystic is, the less he feels the need of 
self-communication’. And because the poet is so eager for communi- 
cation, because ‘poetic inspiration’ is in such a ‘hurry to find words in 
which to communicate its message to the world’, the poet’s apprehen- 
sion, says Bremond, is therefore ‘more superficial than is that of the 
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mystic, less solid, less unifying’. This is an assertion that will arouse 
much disagreement and it is, finally, an assertion that cannot be proved 
since the only materials we have to judge by are the statements of 
the articulate mystics. Bremond, nevertheless, provides some persuasive 
arguments for his belief when he declares that ‘poetic experience does 
not permit the union of love which follows every normal mystic experi- 
ence to take place. The poet qua poet only unites himself to the real in 
order to separate himself immediately from it,’ i.e. his desire to com- 
municate severs him both from total self-losing and from a complete 
and direct knowledge of reality. The poet, in effect, is in a similar con- 
dition to that of the ardent lover who is divided between his desire for 
fulfilment and his passionate need to put into words the ecstasy of 
which he has already had a glimpse. This does seem to be a just claim and 
it would certainly account for the poet’s constant state of dissatisfaction 
with his past work and his longing to write another new and successful 
poem. 

To sum up—Bremond sees an indisputable similarity between the 
stages that precede full union with God and those which occur before a 
poem is completed. First, there is the stage when the mind is thronged 
with conflicting thoughts (that moment when the mystic is unable to 
meditate in an orderly manner and is distracted by every passing 
thought and feeling, yet is still concentrated on the desire for clarity and 
peace). The next stage is what Eliot calls the moment of ‘pure illum- 
ination’—that sense of being visited, possessed, the moment which 
Bremond calls ‘the spark of inspiration’. This is the crucial moment for 
both poet and mystic and it is followed by a tremendous release of 
energy, a sense of order and fitness, of all struggle ended. It is now that 
the poet writes his poem and now that the mystic is aware of a unity 
and tranquillity beyond every argument of reason. Bremond rightly 
points out that this mystical sense of union necessitates ‘a state of grace’ 
in the recipient, and that it is also a God-given experience in its own 
right. The poet’s moment of illumination, on the other hand, only 
enables him to receive the closeness of God, not to apprehend him. Yet, for 
Bremond, every visitation is a divine one. 

The essential difference between the poet and the mystic, as he sees 
it, is that in the poet, the Animus, the reason, is continually searching 
for harmonious words to express the experience of the Anima, whereas 
in the mystic, Animus and Anima are perfectly united an an act of love, 
in which the will, not the intellect, plays the supreme part. As Patmore 
says: “The poet occupies a singular position in the hierarchy of beings: 
halfway between a saint and Balaam’s ass.’ And, as Vinet says, poetry is 
‘the paradox of the spring dispersed at its source’. And yet, as Bremond, 
who quotes these writers, himself adds: ‘Strange and paradoxical 
nature of poetry: a prayer which does not itself pray, but which makes 
others pray.’ 
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The value of Bremond’s book seems to me to reside in its clear, 
closely reasoned exposition of poetry as a way of loving knowledge 
which is not different in kind from the mystic’s knowledge. He elevates 
poetry to a very high place in human experience, and resorts to psy- 
_ chology and philosophy, as well as to literature, to make good his claim. 
Neither antagonizingly didactic on the one hand, nor emotionally 
rhetorical on the other, his book makes a useful and reliable point of 
reference for all further studies of the connexion between the experi- 
ence of the poets and the experience of the mystics. 


BOOK NOTICES 


YORKSHIRE RECUSANTS 


Northern Lights. The Story of Lord Derwentwater. By Ralph Arnold. 
(Constable. 25s.) 


Tuts account of James Radcliffe, third Earl of Derwentwater, has many 
virtues to commend it. It is based on a good deal of research—appar- 
ently pretty comprehensive research. It contains a good account of the 
Catholic recusancy of the Radcliffes. It disposes very justly of some of 
the legends concerning recusant fines, the economic position of the 
recusant landed gentry, the relationship of Catholics to the 1715 Rising, 
and the part played in that rising by Derwentwater. The author deals 
competently with the full historical background to Catholic recusancy 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries and to Jacobitism. 
Thus the book easily supersedes earlier studies of Derwentwater and 
adds to the still scanty list of local histories of recusancy. 

On the other hand it is a curious combination of monograph and 
‘popular history’—a combination which tends to fall between two 
stools. The reader of ‘popular history’ will find the documentation and 
detail tedious. The student of recusant history will be annoyed by the 
complete absence of references and a list of sources. This is especially 
distressing for anyone who has ever attempted to discover the where- 
abouts of MS sources on the Radcliffes. Mr Arnold has clearly been 
tireless and very successful in his hunt for sources, finding them not in- 
frequently in unexpected places. But we are given little or no indication 
as to where he found most of them, beyond a few general statements and 
hints in the text or amongst the acknowledgements in the Author’s Note. 
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Would that Mr Arnold might supply the Catholic Record Society with 
a full memorandum on his sources. 

There are several statements in the section on the seventeenth- 
century recusancy of the Radcliffes which are questionable. Thus (p. 17) 
we should like to know the basis of the judgement that, in the seven- 
teenth century, ‘one-eighth of the total population’ were Catholics. 
Again, it is surely not quite just to say that the penal laws exacting 
fines were ‘laws in terrorem—a weapon in the hands of the authorities 
which they were not bound to use’ (p. 19). The fining laws were 
Statutes and laid legal penalties on offenders against statutory ordin- 
ances, authorizing and impelling certain authorities to enforce them. 
Due to the circumstances of the time, the local authorities so author- 
ized might quietly omit their statutory duty and get away with it. So 
also governments might sometimes expressly dispense individuals or 
suspend the operations of the laws. In the eightcenth century judges, 
moved by changes in public opinion, might nonsuit—by the use of 
legal fictions and excuses—cases brought against Catholics by in- 
formers. But nevertheless the statutes in themselves were never re- 
garded as being only ‘permissive’. When discussing the composition 
fining of the Radcliffes in the 1630s Mr Arnold states that the compo- 
sition was discharged in 1632—and this was not due to the death of the 
compounder. This cries out for a reason, which is not given. Did Sir 
Edward Radcliffe conform in 1632? The account of the operation of 
Parliamentary sequestrations in the remote north is very interesting. 
But were the Committees always so much at the mercy of local circum- 
stances and pressures? The impression given by the sequestration papers 
of Yorkshire Catholic families is that there local pressures had a power- 
ful long-run effect in turning an originally ruthless literal execution of 
the Elizabethan fining laws into something uncommonly like the Caro- 
line composition method—but that, nevertheless, the Yorkshire Com- 
mittees were far more immediately efficient and oppressive than earlier 
authorities. Lastly one might question the statement (p. 28) that few 
amongst the Catholics of the 1660s seriously imagined that England 
would ever be Catholic again. 

Hucu AVELING, 0.8.B. 


AN HISTORICAL APPROACH TO LITERATURE 


The Business of Criticism, By Helen Gardner. (Clarendon Press. 1535.) 


Tue highly respected author of The Art of T. S. Eliot and editor of 
Donne’s Divine Poems has here reprinted in expanded form two sets 
of lectures, ‘The Profession of a Critic’ and “The Limits of Literary 
Criticism’, given respectively to English Literature students at the 
University of London (in 1953) and as Riddell Memorial Lecturer in 
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the University of Durham (in 1956). The three Riddell lectures are 
naturally focused on New Testament material, the other three are 
not; but both sets are offered as complementary in an argument for ‘the 
necessity of an historical approach to literature’. 

To argue this necessity is expressly Miss Gardner’s prime intention, 
and the need to do so she sees intensified by a tendency in the recent 
study and criticism of literature to erect each useful new approach into 
the one thing needful. She instances the demand that the reader of 
Shakespeare should attempt to turn himself into an Elizabethan; the 
exciusive pursuit of the symbolic or mythic; an excessive restriction of 
attention to ‘the words on the page’: these are the errors she discerns 
and condemns, and she sees them as in some measure the accidental 
result of the increased professionalization of criticism consequent on the 
growth of university English studies. She finds them to be at work in the 
field of Biblical criticism too. ‘I cannot regard the new symbolical or 
typological approach to the Gospels as satisfactory,’ she says; and ‘I feel 
the same kind of dissatisfaction with the results of these methods 
applied to the interpretation of poetry.’ 

She considers herself to be ‘fundamentally’ on the side of what she 
calls the ‘new critics’—those who lay their continual emphasis on ‘the 
work itself’, for she regards all ancillary studies as indeed directed to 
furthering ‘the elucidation of a work of art’; but she quarrels with 
them for rejecting ‘the historical aspect’ of such works, and she offers 
examples of this in carefully argued considerations of Macbeth’s lines, 
‘And pity, like a naked new-born babe . . .’, Donne’s poem ‘Air and 
Angels’, and Hamlet—and, from the Bible, Noah’s drunkenness and the 
Gospel of St Mark. She, in fact, gives demonstrations of how it should 
be done; and in them she draws interestingly and profitably from her 
own special studies. That the often pictured and interpreted episode 
of Noah drunk had a literal human significance for its narrator and for 
most of its readers which was antecedent to and continued with any 
spiritual, symbolical or typological, interpretation of it; that we must 
refuse the invitation virtually to relegate St Mark’s narrative to the 
realm of ‘literature’, of poetry, as merely ‘a great and complex symbol 
of the Resurrection’ and not primarily a record of unique facts: these 
points are well made and their making is welcome, and they do involve 
a distinct distinguishing principle, that of fact versus fiction—though it 
is not quite so clear that their acceptance demands so much ‘an histor- 
ical approach’ as simply a proper one, which might reasonably be called 
a scientific one. Hamlet, Measure for Measure, or The Faerie Queene, how- 
ever, are surely a very different matter, as is even Herbert’s The 
Temple; and it is at this point that Miss Gardner’s grasp of funda- 
mentals seems plainly questionable: which is not to deny that her 
remarks on Hamlet, for instance, have value. The trouble is that in so 
far as her comments on that play, or in any other of her set-pieces of 
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scholarly criticism, are more sound than some other critics’ remarks, 
the greater soundness does not show the insufficiency or inappropriate- 
ness of some general method, but merely the faults in a particular 
critic’s knowledge or judgement; and to claim more, as that ‘it can be 
shown that the critic [Mr Cleanth Brooks] has distorted the sense of the 
passage to make it an example of his general theory’, rather suggests an 
animus improper to the work in hand—even were Miss Gardner’s own 
interpretation totally beyond criticism. 

There is at times in the London lectures a hint of the sneer and the 
vague innuendo, encouraged no doubt by the circumstances of those 
lectures, perhaps even excusable there as provocativeness, but dis- 
pleasing in a published book; and there are points at which a suspicion 
is awakened that behind this tendency lies some lack of precision and 
sureness in the general analysis of the recent situation in criticism: the 
odd portmanteau description of views of seventeenth-century poetry is 
such a point, despite its welcome leading-up to an affirmation of the 
primacy of Style over Form in literature. To share Miss Gardner’s 
dismay at the amount in academic literary commentary which seems 
merely parasitic, to concur in her strictures on the forcing of adult’s 
verdicts in adolescents, or on the flourishing of critical hypertrophies, 
does not cancel out a dissatisfaction with her ignoring of the peda- 
gogical factors in much written criticism of our times, writing which 
derives from a belief that accurate and active reading is a virtue to be 
fostered and that by guided exercise reading powers can be improved 
—which is why she is unjust in comprehensively alleging that ‘the 
critics who tried to perform these feats of levitation [namely, “inter- 
preting a poem ‘by itself’ ’’]... were only playing at being ignorant of 
historical and biographical facts’. It is now a long time since the heur- 
istic method proved its utility in the classroom. (One would agree, of 
course, that much critical writing should have been better adapted for 
the purposes of print.) Further, as, literature being what it is, serious 
reading can hardly be thought not to involve important values, it is 
disappointing that Miss Gardner should brush aside as she does the 
desirability, indeed the inevitability of comparative evaluation: she 
does, after all, acknowledge the existence of ‘good taste’. 

There are interesting things in this book, and there is much admir- 
able sense; but there is also a good deal which is open to question, and 
the final effect is to suggest that ‘the historical approach to literature’ 
here advocated (where it seems to move beyond what most reasonable 
people would automatically take for granted) by-passes a number of 
important questions, and that it is not entirely to be trusted if it can 
engender so strange a remark as that concerning Donne’s sonnet 


At the round earth’s imagined corners blow 
Your trumpets, angels . . ., 
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namely, that ‘no educated Christian today would write in these literal 
terms of the general Resurrection at the Last Day’—let alone the 
failure to perceive the implications observed by I. A. Richards when 
quoting in his Practical Criticism the comment on the poem which gives 
rise to Miss Gardner’s assertion. 

F. N. Lees 


JOHN OF THE GOLDEN MOUTH 


St Fohn Chrysostom, Pastor and Preacher. By Donald Attwater. (Harvill 
Press. 18s.) 


Ir would be hard for Mr Donald Attwater to write a dull book, and 
harder still for him to write one about St John Chrysostom, who was 
eminently a saint for all times. Some saints are definitely ‘dated’; they 
belong to an epoch, which is past and never likely to return again, 
but this Bishop of Constantinople is as actual as any preacher of today. 
One feels that he could deal effectively with our modern troubles and 
better than could some saints nearer to us historically, as for instance a 
St Alphonsus de’ Liguori. This book is specially interesting, because it 
shows that so many customs and conditions of those days were not so 
very different from those of our time. 

Nevertheless it comes as something of a shock for us to realize that, 
less than a hundred years after liberty had been granted to the Church 
by Constantine the Great, the fervour of the early Christians had well- 
nigh smouldered away in their successors. Even the sublime mystery of 
the Holy Eucharist, for which their great grandparents would have 
given even their lives, failed to inspire keen devotion in the hearts of 
the mass of the inhabitants of the New Rome, judging by the re- 
proaches, with which their bishop upbraided them. The truth is, that 
while they were professedly Christians, they were still, to some degree, 
pagans. How disedifying too were the continual quarrels between the 
bishops of the Church themselves, and we even have St Jerome calling 
St John Chrysostom a ‘parricide’, because he believed he was respon- 
sible for an action brought against Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria. 

It is surprising too to hear of devotion to the blessed Virgin Mary 
being in those days so exaggerated that it had to be denounced by St 
Epiphanius of Salamis. 

St John Chrysostom is precious to us today chiefly for his homilies 
on Holy Scripture. Some would say he is the greatest preacher the 
Church has ever seen, and fortunately a wonderful amount of his 
writings have been preserved for us. Though remarkably forceful, he is 
not strait-laced. The sermon attributed to him and read at the Liturgy 
of Easter Day is indeed considered too lax by certain critics. His sweet 
reasonableness endears him to us. His powerful imagination allows of 
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his making a truly poetic use of similes. He delights us with his homely 
touches, as when he recalls the attention of his hearers to what he is 
saying, when he sees them being distracted by watching the lamp- 
lighters on their rounds, and he offers to light for them the lamp of God’s 
word. We are pleased to hear that he knew of Great Britain and of the 
missionary work which was going on there. But we are loth to follow 
him in the excessive violence of his invectives against the Jews, or when 
he tells the deaconess Olympias that she will enjoy watching from her 
place in heaven the torments of the damned. Newman is quoted as say- 
ing, ‘I consider St Chrysostom’s charm to lie in his intimate sympathy 
and compassionateness for the whole world, not only in its strength, 
but in its weakness . . . the interest which he takes in all things, not so 
far as God has made them all alike, but as he has made them different 
from each other.’ 

The biographical note at the end of this book might well have made 
mention of Dean Farrar’s great historical romance Gathering Clouds, 
which describes so vividly the sufferings of this great pastor of souls, 
who bears the liturgical title of ‘Our father among the saints, John of 
the Golden Mouth’. 

RONALD PILKINGTON 








The Life and Work 
of Edmund Bishop 


Nigel Abercrombie 


A biography of the great Victorian scholar in the field of 
liturgical studies: a man of vivid sensibility, great intelligence 
and singleness of mind. 

70s 


Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 
6/7 Clifford Street, London W.1 














WHAT ARE UNIVERSITIES FOR? 


The June number of Tue Dusiw Review will 
contain a series of papers written in preparation for the 
second conference of Catholic university teachers, which 
is to be held in Liverpool in September. 

Dr Bernard Towers will discuss ‘Liberal and Voca- 
tional Education in the University’. There will follow a 
discussion on ‘Preparation for and Entrance Require- 
ments for the University’, from the university’s point of 
view by Professor A. A. Parker and from the school’s 
point of view by Fr C. R. Leetham, 1.c. On ‘University 
Teaching and Research’ Dr Ian Gregor will speak for the 
arts and Dr W. B. Whalley for the sciences. Miss 
Doreen Tulloch will write on ‘The Life of the University 
Community’, and the series will conclude with a study by 
Dr Paul Black of “The Religious Scene’. 

The secretary of the conference is Mr M. J. Moore, 
25, Court Hey Drive, Liverpool, 16 (Telephone: Huyton 
1915). Any Catholic university teacher who would like 
to attend the conference and has not received an invita- 
tion should write to him as soon as possible. 
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PASTORAL SERMONS 
of Ronald A. Knox 


Edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. 


Demy octavo $32 pp 425s net 


The voice that delivered these sermons is silent now, but in 
this volume and its companion volume, Occasional Sermons, 
will be found all the sermons of Mgr Knox that have survived. 
Of the one hundred and cight in this volume some will 
already be known to his countless admirers, and others will 
be quite fresh, but all testify to his right to a place in the 
great tradition of English spiritual writers. 


GROWTH 


IN HOLINESS 


Or, the Progress of the Spiritual Life 


Frederick William Faber 


Orchard series 18s 


A re-issue of the book by the founder of the London Oratory 
who was a major figure in the Catholic revival of the last 
century. 

Ronald Chapman in his preface calls it Fr Faber’s ‘attempt 
to teach “the middle class ad the spiritual life” how to respond 
to its vision of God—how in a practical humdrum way to 
answer love by love.’ 


BURNS & OATES 
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Printed in England by Tue Ancuor Press, Lrp., Tiptree, Essex, and published for the 
proprietors by Taz Taster Pusiisminc Co., Lrp., 128 Sloane Street, S.W.1, in the 
County of London. 


















































SON of MAN 


Francois Mauriac 


A book of intensely subjective meditations on the Life 
and Passion of our Lord and today’s troubled world 
by the world’s foremost Catholic novelist. Challenging, 
sincere, deeply moving, they are a fitting climax to 
Lenten reading in preparation for Passion Week. 


128 6d 


THE 
SCIENCE of the CROSS 


Edith Stein 


A study of the life and writings of St John of the Cross; 
_ the last work of the Carmelite nun who met her death 
in the gas chambers of Auschwitz. It is, she says, “an 
attempt to understand John of the Cross in and through 
the unity of his being . . . offering what the author 
believes a lifetime of effort to have taught her about the 
laws of intellectual and spiritual being and life’’. 

April 22 : 30s 
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